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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International's 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It's designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 


you did! 
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into partnership together 
Mr. I showed him how a 
would increase sales on h 
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convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 
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Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—-8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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Bes A GOOD LOAF is no accident. And 
neither is a good baking flour. It takes 


careful planning at every point from 
4 wheat selection to the delivery of flour 
BREAD—Y our Best and 


to the bakery. That blend of experience 
Cheapest Food and skill is a factor in making I-H flours 
outstanding as quality bread builders. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 97 


























Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International's 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
wes increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 

ou receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
Bek ising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
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y Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals”’ into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 
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A GOOD LOAF is no accident. And 
neither is a good baking flour. It takes 
careful planning at every point from 
wheat selection to the delivery of flour 
to the bakery. That blend of experience 
and skill is a factor in making I-H flours 
outstanding as quality bread builders. 





BREAD-—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


was yeast first 


used? 


Egyptians first discovered yeast in the fermenta- 
tion of Babylonian beer. This new discovery, 
combined with the finer wheat grown in the rich 
valleys of the Nile and Euphrates, led to the 
first large-scale manufacture of light bread. 





AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


.. could you find a better location 
for faster flour delivery ? 





When you need it, days of shipping time can be 
saved from The Beardstown Mills. Location is 
the biggest reason. To get from the mill to you, flour ship- 
ments from The Beardstown Mills travel through fewer big city 
gateways where congested freight terminals tie up shipments. 
For “deliver-ability” always call The Beardstown Mills. 


LOCATED FOR “SELECT-ABILITY”, TOO! 


The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all three major 
ag sre area areas. It has the advantage in choosing only 
from districts growing wheat most suitable for baking. 


“for deliver-ability...select-ability...dependability” 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *";TY-” 
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IN QUR 45TH YEAR 


We Continue to Believe— 


That which is bought or sold has no 
value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold—The 
Honor and Integrity of the maker— 
The “Priceless Ingredient.” 





Through 45 years of progressive im- 
provement “GOOCH’S BEST” has 
been the stamp of approval to buy- 
ers of quality flour. Maintenance of 
this confidence is the ideal of service 
to which we are constantly pledged. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Perfornanee FLOURS 


GOMEC—AKSARBEN 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag... Bemis BEMARON ... opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades pink, blue, green and 
yellow as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 
BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 


Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 


* BAG’ | 


ry Compan’ 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING: 
COMPANY 





| in A miller makes the kind of flour he wants to make. And the desire 
to produce flour of topmost quality has always been the single great 
= factor in making the KELLY’S FAMOUS trademark a_ badge 


of distinction for flours of top baking performance for nearly half 
A a century. 


Milled exclusively from scientifically 





selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIEINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Buy selected wheats of preferred baking character during 
harvest, mill them expertly throughout the year into a flour 
of uniform good baking quality and sell it at fair prices. 
We believe that is a good way to run a Flour mill. That's 


the way we have done it for more than 50 years. And 
that's why POLAR BEAR is always such a “good buy” 
for the baker. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 








SELECTION 
start to finish of each crop year. 
( Pepe... 
——w 4 "A 
/ 
CONTROL These in turn are governed 


Each mill has its own laboratory. by a central products con- 


trol laboratory. 











- UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time . .. every bag gives you 


the same precisely controlled performance in any season. 
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Cit f 
| Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE i loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
( CREAM Loar color. 
hinge OU 
— 9 thay, #, 
"aay P 
Sinem b 
m- 
POPULARITY 


Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 
flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
this premium product consisfently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 








\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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General Mills Moves Into Canada 





NEW PACKAGE FOOD PLANT 
HERALDS MARKET EXPANSION 





Toronto Subsidiary Will Be Eventual Headquarters for 


Dominion-Wide Distribution of Grocery Products 


LLine—E. L. Schujahn Will Head Operation 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., is entering the Canadian market 
through a subsidiary with headquar- 
ters in Toronto. A modern package 
plant will be constructed at 
once on a 50-acre tract in the Toronto 
area 


foods 


According to Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Canadian opera- 
tions will begin with the company’s 
grocery products line, with distribu- 


tion ultimately on a dominion-wide 
basis 
E. L. Schujahn, vice president of 


General Mills, will head the new ac- 
tivity. Details concerning other per- 
sonne] will be announced in the near 
future. 

“We look on Canada as a growing 
and vital economy,” Mr. Bell said, “in 
which General Mills is proud to have 
a part. We hope we can come into the 
Canadian market not solely as a 
branch of a U.S. corporation, but fun- 
damentally as a good corporate Ca- 
nadian citizen. 

“Therefore, the specialized require- 
ments of the Canadian market will 
be our first consideration,” Mr. Bell 
continued. “For the most part, Gen- 
eral Mills products are already well 
known to Canadian consumers.” 

Mr. Schujahn, who will headquar- 
ter in the projected Toronto office, 
was named a vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills in 1950 after ap- 
pointed director of general flour sales 
the preceding yea! 


being 


He began his company record as a 


clerk in the Minneapolis office in 
1924. He was transferred to Buffalo 
in 1927, where he handled sales as- 


signments including responsibility for 
products in the eastern di- 
He was a division vice presi- 
prior to his return to Minne- 
1945 as a grocery products 


vrocery 
vision 
dent 
apolis in 
executive 

General Mills, Inc., organized 25 
years ago as a flour milling company, 
has since diversified into seven oper- 
ating divisions. In addition to the 
bakery flour and formula feeds di- 
visions, the firm produces important 
household food specialties, home ap- 

industrial chemicals and 
commodities, and cellulose 


pliances 
special 
sponges 

“These activities are supported by 
research program,” Mr. 
“which is continually 
bringing forth new products and im- 
provements in existing ones.’ 

Gross sales of the firm have grown 
from $123 million when the company 
was formed in 1929 to $483 million 
during the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1953. The company has 13,100 em- 
ployees and about the same number 
of stockholders. Net earnings during 
the past year were $11,468,000. Net 
worth is $116,000,000. 

For time there has been 
speculation within the industry con- 
cerning General Mills’ interest in the 
Canadian market. Rumors have 
ranged from outright purchase by 
Mills of existing plants to 


an extensive 


Bell 


said, 


some 


General 








E. L. Schujahn 


the construction of entirely new 
manufacturing facilities. Many indus- 
try observers see the construction of 
the new plant the first step in 
getting General Mills physically es- 
tablished in Canada 


as 


BREAD |S THE STAFF Fo Life 


Australian Wheat 
Research Planned 


LONDON The Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia has made a grant 
equivalent to around $5,000 for the 
current year from the Rural Credits 
Development Fund to aid the research 


program of the Bread Research In- 
stitute, which is concerned with the 
quality of Australian wheat and 
bread 

The institute, which has its head- 
quarters in Sidney, proposes to ex- 
tend its research to enable the ex- 


pansion of investigations into the ab- 
normal and markedly poor breadmak- 
ing qualities of wheat grown in cer- 
tain parts of Australia, more particu- 
larly areas in Victoria, southern New 
South Wales and Western Australia 

Explaining the development, Eric 
E.. Bond, director of the institute, said 
that many Australian wheats even 
with reasonably high protein content 
had poor baking properties. Also with 
a decrease in the protein content of 
certain wheats there were developed 


abnormal qualities which rendered 
them unsuitable for bread-making 
purposes. These features had been 
particularly evident in recent years. 


Very little attention had been given 
in the past to the baking quality of 
Australian wheat which was of major 
interest to the buyer and consumer 
and there was insufficient knowledge 
of the low quality wheat grown in 
many areas of the Commonwealth. 

A greater understanding of the 





quality characteristics of Australian 
wheat will assist in any program to 
improve quality and will provide the 
means of utilizing Australian wheat 
and flour to greater advantage both 
locally and overseas, Mr. Bond added. 

The need for some simple form of 
segregation of Australian wheat on 
the basis of quality had been recog- 
nized for some years, but had not 
been implemented due to insuflicient 
knowledge, and it is felt that re- 
search such as that proposed by the 
institute could result in the accumu- 
lation of scientific data which would 
contribute to the partial solution of 
the problem. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lift 


JOINS BAKERS’ GROUP 
RICHMOND, VA The Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., 407 Eye St 
N.W., Washington, has affiliated with 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Ine 
Lewis G. Graeves, president, will be 
Schneider's representative to the 

council 


& THE STAFF r Lire 


Bill Aims to Ease 
Curbs on Durum, 
Hard Wheat Planting 


WASHINGTON Rep. W. A 
D'Ewart (R., Mont.) said this week 
that he has prepared a bill to permit 
farmers to plant more durum, high 
protein spring and hard winter 
wheats. The congressman explained 
that his bill would give the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority to regulate 
acreage allotments on the 
types and grades of wheat 

Present laws give the secretary no 
discretion in the application of acre- 
ave allotments, Mr. D'Ewart said, and 
he declared that there is a great de- 
mand for durum and high protein 
spring and hard winter wheats, al- 
though there is an oversupply of soft 
wheats 


basis of 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB TO MEET JAN. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS. “Flour Qualities” 
will be the topic of C. W. Brabender, 
research department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Jan. 12, when he addresses the 
Northwestern Production Men's Club 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe here 

Summarizing the talk from the re- 
tailers’ viewpoint will be Paul Nor- 


man, Baker Boy Bakeries, St. Paul, 
and Harry Bailey, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, will present the 


wholesalers’ point. 
The meeting time will be 6:30 p.m 


THE STAFF 


BREAD i8 or wre 


THREE AOM COMMITTEES 
TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY—Meetings of three 
committees of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will be held Jan, 14-15 
at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis 


The technical and the sanitation 
committees will meet Jan. 14-15, and 
the education committee will meet 
Jan. 15. 


On Jan. 16, District 4 of the AOM 
will hold a meeting at the Nicollet 
also, and many members of the three 
committees are expected to stay over 


for this meeting 


Baking Industry 
Net Sales Reach 
$5 Billion, ABA Says 


CHICAGO—-The nation’s baking in- 
dustry reached an all-time high of 
nearly $5 billion in bakery food sales 
in 1953, the American Bakers Assn. 
reported to the consumer press re- 
cently. 

The association cited 
behind the increase: 

Expanding markets due to increas- 
ing population and greater reliance 
by housewives on the professional 
baker for bakery foods. 

Moderate increases in prices, made 
necessary by increased labor and 
other operating costs. As a result, al- 
though gross sales were higher, there 
was little change in net profits. 

Bread production was maintained 
at a “reasonably good figure” in 1953, 
the association said. 

The sharp drop in total cereal pro- 
duction consumption in the past 40 
years, it explained, is due mainly to 
a steady decline in home use of flour 
rather than lower bread consumption. 

In addition, bakers are getting 
more bread out of every 100 Ib. of 
flour by addition of milk, heavier use 
of shortenings and sugar and more 
efficient production methods, the ABA 
said 

One problem facing the baking in- 
dustry, the association said, is to off- 
set “misconceptions of bread's role” 
for people on specialized diets, news- 
paper readers were told. 


two factors 


BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Arkansas City 
Flour Mills Builds 


Elevator Addition 


ARKANSAS CITY, ARK. The 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. here 
has begun construction of 1-million- 
bushel addition to its grain storage 


facilities. Morris Wilkins, general 
manager, said that completion is 
scheduled for June 1 and that the 
space will be ready for the 1954 


wheat harvest 

The addition will give the milling 
firm a total wheat storage space of 
1,500,000 bu 

The new elevator will consist of 
40 bins 120 fi. high and a headhouse 
208 ft. in height. There will be two 
unloading pits for cars and a 50-ft 
hydraulic truck dump, feeding two 
elevator legs with a loading capacity 
of 10,000 bu. an hour. 

The Sampson Construction § Co., 
Salina, has the contract for the con- 
struction work. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHUBB ADDITIONS 


NEW YORK Chubb & Son has 
announced that H. Addison Taylor, 
Jr., vice president of the Federal In- 
surance Co., one of the Chubb-man- 
aged companies, and William M. 
Rees, vice president of the Vigilant 
Insurance Co., another Chubb-man- 
aged company, will be admitted to 
the firm 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON--There is specula- 
tion that the administration, in its 
future farm policy, will put increased 
emphasis on farm cooperatives in the 
disposal of the current heavy sur- 
pluses of grains and other farm com- 
modities 

As the 


U.S 


first year of the present 
Department of Agriculture ad- 
ministration draws to a ciose, there is 
no indication that USDA will be able 
to write a new farm program along 
orthodox lines which may satisfy 
Congress 

Little 
tioned 
larger 


if anything, has been men- 
about the possibility of a 
position for the farmer co- 
operative in the marketing of the 
price-supported commodities. These 
commodities have already reached 
mountainous proportions, and the 
supplies now are unlikely to be dis- 
tributed and brought into balance 
with reasonable demand for several 
yeal to come, barring radically 
changed world conditions. 

The reasonableness of the specul- 
ation on the future role of coopera- 
supported in part by the 
surrounding the farm pro- 
yram goals of the administration and 
the importance within USDA of farm 
cooperative officials who are shaping 
farm policies 


fives 1s 


secrecy 


Political Problem 

i:veryone apparently knows. that 
the nation cannot go on indefinitely 
supporting grains at prices which 
stimulate production far in excess of 
foreseeable demand yet politically it 
is imprudent to tackle this issue. 
the administration will at- 
by-pass the political red 
throwing the issue right 
into the laps of the farmers 
themselves in the guise of re-estab- 
lishing the farmer cooperative as the 
best means of marketing 

It is thought that the administra- 
tion may come out boldly for a re- 
invigoration of the cooperative move- 


Perhaps 
tempt to 
light by 
hack 


ment and transfer back to the farm 
level the responsibility for holding 
grain surpluses, thereby impressing 
on high support advocates the dan- 


gers ot a 
grain tor 


program 
storage 


which produces 
rather than for 


use 

A long range appraisal of the do- 
mestic grain markets may indicate 
to some that the grain trade will 


become less important and that the 
administration will possibly stress 
farmer cooperatives as the best in- 
strument for disposal of grain. sur- 
pluses 
Recent History 

In considering the speculation 
about future policies, it is necessary 
to review recent history as written 
by the present administration. 


The present secretary of agricul- 
ture, Evra ‘Taft Benson, is steeped 
in the farm cooperative philosophy. 


Virtually all of his top advisors have 
been drafted from the farm coopera. 
tive field, although those advisors as 
well as the Secretary himself come 
from the more conservative ranks of 
farmer cooperatives. 

The major ventures of the Benson 
administration on the operating front 
have been designed primarily for di- 
rect farmer benefit and have not 
viven other than passing notice to 
the problems of proprietary business 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


arm Policy Putting More Stress 
on Co-op Marketing Held Possible 


Within the Benson administration 
there have been strong farm coopera 
tive-trained executives who have in- 
sisted that it is not possible to de- 
vise a new farm program in the 
presence of heavy surpluses. They say 
little if anything can be done until 
those surpluses are moved into con- 
sumption and the foundation of a 
new farm program built on bed-rock, 
uninfluenced by the shifting 
of the surplus problem 


weight 


Drouth Program 

The application of those ideas was 
seen in the drouth disaster relief 
program wherein feed ingredients 
were made available to farmers at 
greatly reduced prices unde 
which specifically excluded 
manufacturers a condition which 
might indicate that the USDA lead 
ers were unaware of or unconcerned 
about this important segment of the 
business economy. It was only after 
long and loud protests by feed in 
dustry leaders that USDA officials 
were persuaded to correct this situ 
ation. 

However, the correction missed the 
target—-as found in the evidence of 
the distribution of the cheap govern 
ment feeds directly to farmers. The 
rate of direct distribution to farmers 
as compared with drouth emergency 
mixed feed distribution by feed manu- 
facturers was approximately 11 to 1 

While some USDA officials 
that this result is unfortunate, 
same time they point with pride to 
the fact that they were able to un 
load the surplus of government- 
owned cottonseed meal. Perhaps typi- 
cal of this attitude was a statement 
by one USDA ollicial at a grain and 
feed convention. He wistfully noted 
that, although the drouth relief pro 
gram brought financial feed 
industry members, they could find 
solace in the long range view that 
because of the government action 


terms 
feed 


agree 
at the 


pain to 





DIRECTOR — Philip I. Welk, vice 
president of Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
appointed by the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco as a director of the Port- 
land branch of the bank. The ap- 
pointment is for a two-year term 
ending December 31, 1955. Welk suc- 
ceeds Aaron M. Frank, Meier & 
Frank Co. 





herds would be maintained intact and 
the owners would continue as 
tomers of the feed industry in 
years ahead 


cus- 
the 


Market 

Latent in the administration farm 
philosophy is the underlying idea 
that possibly the best place for dis- 
posal of the heavy grain surpluses 
in government hands would be the 
domestic market. Dumping in foreign 
markets, no matter how carefully ob- 
scured, will meet violent objections 
by our foreign competitors, and the 
first venture in this direction-—under 
the provisions of Section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act--has been some- 
what less than a screaming success. 
Only by stretching every loophole is 
it probable that the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration will be able to 
dispose of more than 100 million dol- 
lars worth of our agricultural sur- 
pluses and then only because of our 
peculiar monopoly in tobacco in world 
trade. 


Domestic 


Unquestionably Congress will again 
be tempted to write into law some 
new provision making our surpluses 
available to foreign markets on terms 
which will be more tempting than 
the current provisions of Section 550, 
but it seems more probable that the 
administration will advance a theory 
that here at home, through a greatly 
strengthened cooperative movement, 
the grain surpluses can effectively be 
moved into consumption 


Rumblings of this 


potential were 
heard here this week when a farm 
leader suggested that our surpluses 


of wheat 
domestic 
efforts of 


and corn be directed into 
consumption through joint 
the feed, milling and grain 


trades, as well as the farmers. Gov- 
ernment supplies would be made 
available at incentive prices. Such a 


cooperative distribution effort is 
apart from any direct plan through 
farm cooperatives and would be de- 
signed to spread the consumption of 


the existing surpluses over a long 
period of time—-say 18 to 24 months, 
depending on the ability of the 


groups to put 
sumption 


the surplus into con- 


Farmer Opinion 
Again, supporting the speculative 
opinion of grain trade representatives 
that administration emphasis will be 
placed on the farmer cooperative, is 


the secrecy surrounding the Benson 
farm program approach. Widespread 
congressional hearings on the sub- 


ject have been held, and field reports 
would indicate that at the grass roots 
the grain farmer wants a continua- 
tion of high rigid price supports and 
for them he is willing to 
acreage restrictions 

Benson has, through in- 
repudiated the high rigid 
support principle, but it re- 
mains for the next weeks to disclose 
if he and the administration are will- 
ing to compromise with principle. 
The suspicion is that they will. Spec- 
ulation now is that the administra- 
tion will come out boldly 


accept 
Secretary 


direction 
price 


for a re- 


invigoration of the farmer coopera- 
tive movement—which might trans- 
fer back to the farmer level the re- 


sponsibility of holding grain surplus- 
es and thereby impress on the high 
rigid price support advocates the dan- 
gers in a farm program which pro- 
duces grain for government price 
support storage rather than for con- 
sumption 
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Samuel Plant 
. as MNF President in 1916-18... 


HEART AILMENT FATAL 
TO SAMUEL PLANT, 81 


<>— 
Retired President of St. Louis Mill 
Founded by Father Headed 
MNF in World War 1 


ST. LOUIS—-Samue!] Plant, 81, for 
years a prominent figure in the mill- 
ing industry, died Dec. 29 of a heart 
ailment at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
after an illness of a month. 

Mr. Plant was associated with the 
old George P. Plant Milling Co. For 
some years he was vice president and 
general manager of the firm which 
was founded by his father and later 
served as president for 18 years un- 
til it was sold in 1926. During World 
War I he was president of the Millers 
National Federation and was chair- 
man of the milling division, U.S. Food 
Administration, during the war. 

The Plant Milling Co 
was founded in 1840 at a time when 
St. Louis was the leading flour mill- 
ing center of the nation, with some 
14 mills actively engaged in flour 
manufacture. At the peak of produc- 
tion some 20 years later, the city had 
27 mills in operation 

The Plant company became one 
of the leading flour manufacturers, 
and its products became widely known 
abroad as well as in its domestic 
sales areas. The mill had a capacity 
of about 5,000 sacks, a large unit for 
that time, and eventually produced 
both hard and soft wheat flours. In 
1918, the company built a new mill 
which was a mode! of modern flour 
mill construction and a show place of 
the industry in the U.S 

In 1926, the Plant firm was sold to 
Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and his associates. The mill operated 
for some under Mr. Kell's di- 
rection, but was closed in 1931. Four 
years later, the property was sold 
to the Corneli Seed Co. of St. Louis, 
which dismantled the flour mill and 
installed seed processing machinery. 

Mr. Plant was a leader in welfare 
activities in St. Louis. A past presi- 
dent of the Neighborhood Assn., he 
served on its board of directors for 
more than 15 years and presented 
the organization with a 40-acre camp 
site near Hillsboro, Mo. In 1951, Mr 
Plant was given a plaque in recogni- 
tion of his services to the association 
He also aided the Boy Scout move- 
ment and interested himself in other 
youth activities 

One of the organizers of 


George P. 


years 


the sub- 
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urban municipality of Ladue, he was 


city treasurer there in 1936 and 
served on the city council for many 
years 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Clara Ew- 


ing Plant, he is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Leicester Busch Faust 
-- BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR NAMES D. F. MEISNER 
TO BREAD POST AT OMAHA 


OMAHA-~-Donald F 
named general bread 
tendent at the general 
Omar, Inc., Omaha. He had been with 
the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago since 1948 

After receiving his masters degree 
from the University of Illinois in 
1944, he was affiliated with the Wil- 
liam S. Merrell Co. in Chicago. From 
1946 to 1948 he worked for the C. J. 
Patterson Co. in the same city 

He has been the section secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and a member of 
the American Chemical! Society, Food 


has 
superin- 
offices of 


Meisner 
been 


Technologists Association, and the 
Alpha Chi Sigma Fraternity 

Born in Sabetha, Kansas, Mr. Meis- 
ner did his undergraduate work at 
the University of Wichita. He and 
his wife and two children are mov- 


ing to Omaha from their Park Ridge, 
Ill., home. 


BREA s 


Soft Wheat Millers 
Complete Program 
for Jan. 15 Meeting 


CHICAGO--A full program, equally 
instructive for large and small mills, 
is planned for the mid-winter meet- 


THE STAFF F LIFE 


ing of the National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn., scheduled for Jan. 15 at 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


The meeting will be called to order 
at 9 a.m. in the South Room of the 
hotel by Robert V. Harris, vice presi- 


dent of the Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., and president of the 
association. A brief review of the 
progress of the self-rising flour pro- 
motion and publicity campaign will 


be presented by Frank A. Yost, presi- 
dent of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co 

The program, as announced by Paul 
M. Marshall, vice president of the as- 
sociation, will have as morning speak- 
ers the following: G. Cullen Thomas, 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Minn., speaking on ‘“‘Where Do We Go 
from Here on the Sanitation Prob- 
lem?’’; Herman Steen, vice president 


and executive secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, ‘The 
Two-Price System and Other Things”; 
and Emmett Loy, Loy’s Mill, Pyr- 
mont, Ohio, ‘“‘How One Small Miller 
Meets Today's Milling Conditions.” 


In the afternoon session, most of 
the time will be devoted to a report 
on research work done by the Fed- 


eral Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory at 
Wooster, Ohio, on the granulation of 
soft wheat flours. The report will be 
presented by C. E. Bode, and H. E 
Heizer, Wooster 

Between sessions, a complimentary 
luncheon, to be attended by all pres- 
ent, will be held, and a ceremonial 
presentation of scrolls will be made 
presidents in recognition of 
service and leadership 

To receive the scrolls, besides Mr. 
Yost, are: Floyd McRae, General 
Foods, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co 
Directors of 


to past 


the association will 
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hold an annual winter meeting at a 
dinner honoring the past presidents 
on the evening of Jan. 14, also at the 
Brown Hotel. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff LIF E— 


JOINS DES MOINES FIRM 

KANSAS CITY Alan W. Trick, 
Cargill, Inc., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced his resignation effective Jan 
1 to join the grain merchandising 
staff of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn., in its central merchandising 
office in Des Moines. Mr. Trick has 
been with Cargill for over three years 
in Minneapolis, Marietta, Pa., and 
Kansas City. He sold soybean oil 
meal and coarse grains in its Kansas 
City office. 

———@READ iS THE STEFF f ire 
CANADIAN FARM INCOME UP 
WINNIPEG—Canadian farm cash 

income for the first nine months of 
1953 amounted to $1,901,500,000, a 
record for the period, according to 
the Bureau of Statistics. The figure 
includes income from the sale of farm 
products and from participation pay- 
ments on previous years’ crops of 
wheat, oats and barley as far as 
western Canadian producers are con- 
cerned. The corresponding 1952 figure 
was $1,827,200,000. 


———=—SREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


S. L. KOPALD, SR., HUMKO 
OFFICIAL, DIES AT 71 


MEMPHIS S. L. Kopald, Sr., 
chairman emeritus of the board of 
directors of the HumKo Co., died 
in a hospital here last week at the 
age of 71. 

While visiting in New York in 
October, Mr. Kopald had a stroke 


and had been ill since Oct. 19 at his 
home. 

He was born in New York and as 
a young man went to work for Swift 
& Co. He came to Memphis in 1916 
with Swift, managing a_ shortening 
refinery. When that burned about 
1920 he was transferred to Chicago. 

Mr. Kopald later returned to Mem- 
phis, handling the firm's business on 
a brokerage basis. In 1930, Mr. Ko- 
pald, with Hugh Humphreys and his 
son, Herbert Humphreys, founded the 
HumKo Lard Co., to make shorten- 
ing and cooking oils from cotton by- 
products 











COOKIE TREE—Louise K. Buell, ex- 
ecutive manager of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, stuffs another cookie into 


her Christmas-Cookie tree, which is 
ingeniously designed of plywood, pipe, 
and wire mesh—and about 4,200 
cookies, supplied by bakers from the 
Chicagoland area. Balsam boughs 
adorn the top and bottom of the tree, 
which stands in the Club quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel. 





Ray E. 


Larson 


WILL HEAD KANSAS CITY 


BOARD—Following 
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George A. Kublin 


formal election by the 


Kansas City Board of Trade Jan. 5, Ray E. Larson, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, will become president of the exchange. He is unopposed. Moving up to 
the office of first vice president to succeed Mr. Larson is George A. Kublin, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City. Nominated for the post of second vice 
president are Ken S. Hart, Hart Grain Co., and John Ronan, B. C, Christopher 
& Co. This contest is the most important in the election since it selects an 
officer who eventually will be president of the board. Six exchange directors 
also are being chosen in the election as well as five members of the arbitration 
committee and four directors of the Board of Trade clearing house. 





Steady Decline in Flour 
Consumption Traced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—-The October-De- 
cember Wheat Situation compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
contains a table showing flour 
sumption since 1935-36 for each calen- 


con- 


dar and crop year through June 30, 
1953. The table shows that flour con- 
sumption fell to a new low of 128 Ib 
per capita in the 1952-53 crop year, 
compared with 131.1 in 1951-52 and 
132.5 for the year of 1950-51. The 


tables show both production and pe 
capita use for each calendar year and 
crop year since the year beginning in 
January of 1935 

The consumption during the 
1935-36 crop year was 157.5. The rate 
of consumption by crop years at first 
decreased through the late nineteen 
thirties until 1941 when the rate 
jumped from 148.5 in 1941 to 159.7 in 
1942, for the crop year ending June 
30 of that year—-the high point of 


rate 


* that 18-year period. Consumption has 


declined ‘ear since that 


time 


every crop 


U.S. Wheat Flour Consumption. 
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The high point of consumption dur 
ing the calendar years was 1943 when 
it reached 158.4. The rate fell in 1944 
to 145.1 then jumped back up to 157.2 
in 1945. The rate has declined every 
calendar year since then falling most 
sharply from 1946 to 1947 when con- 
sumption plummeted from 153.1 to 
136.1 

The peak for crop year production 
was reached in 1942 when 210,140,000 
sacks of flour were produced for 
civilian consumption. The high point 
of the calendar year was 1946 when 
214,798,000 sacks of flour were pro- 
duced for civilian consumption 

In the years since 1935 the popula- 
tion of the U.S. has increased ap- 
proximately 24%. If the population 
of today consumed flour at the same 
the population of 1935, an 
additional 46,600,000 hundredweights 
(sacks) of flour would be needed to 
satisfy their Allowing 150 Ib 
of bread consumed or over $1 billion 
bread business 


1935-52 


rate as 


needs 


a year in 


i 
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Mill Purchase Offer Deadline Nears 





NEWS AWAITED ON PEAVEY BID 
TO BUY RUSSELL-MILLER STOCK 





Offer Set to Expire Jan. 7—Russell-Miller Officers Send 
Letter to Stockholders—No “Better Offer” 
Considered Likely 


MINNEAPOLIS-~—-There was no of- 
ficial announcement early this week 
as to whether F. H. Peavey & Co. 
would or would not be purchasing 
common stock of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

As the Jan. 7 expiration date of the 
Peavey purchase offer approached, 
neither the Peavey company nor its 
brokers were making any statement 
in regard to acceptances of the offer 
to buy Russell-Miller stock at $36 a 


share. 


In the meantime, executives of the 
Russell-Miller company sent a letter 
to stockholders advising them that 
“it is not likely that any better offer 
for all of the stock of the company 
will be made before the present offer 
expires.” The letter went on to say: 
“We wish to say to those who are 
holding their stock out of loyalty to 
our company or to its management 
that we see no reason why they should 
further postpone their decision on 
that ground 

“Under these circumstances every 
stockholder of the company, includ- 
ing the officers, has to decide for 
himself whether he should or should 
not sell his stock.” (See text of letter 
elsewhere on this page.) 

Peavey Offer 

The Peavey company offered Dec. 
16 to buy outstanding Russell-Miller 
stock at $36 a share. The offer was 
conditioned upon its being accepted 
by the holders of 165,000 of the 234,- 
112 shares of presently outstanding 
Russell-Miller stock. The offer will 
expire at the close of business Jan. 7, 
with the provision that it may be ex- 
tended for 12 additional days. Pur- 
chase of all of the outstanding stock 
would cost the Peavey company about 
$8.4 million. 

The offer, made by Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, brokers for the Peavey 
company, said: “This offer is condi- 
tioned upon its being accepted by the 
holders of 165,000 shares of the pres- 
ently outstanding common stock; and, 
if accepted by the holders of that 
number of shares, we shall be obli- 
vated to buy all deposited shares on 
the expiration date. However, we may 
buy all, but not less than all, de- 





NORTH POLE BAKERY IN 
HOT TRADE AREA 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—The U.S. 
Air Force Base, the U.S. Army en- 
campment and large construction 
projects keep business booming here. 
The high cost of bringing In raw ma- 
terials makes for higher retail prices, 
however. Prices at the North Pole 
Bakery are $1.50 for an 8 in. two- 
layer cake, 80¢ for an 8 in. ple, $1 a 
dozen for doughnuts, 50¢ a dozen for 
cookies, $1 a dozen for cinnamon 
rolls, $1.50 a dozen for Danish sweet 
rolls, 35¢ for a pound loaf of bread, 
50¢ for the 1!) tb, loaf, 50¢ for raisin 
bread, and 60¢ a dozen for hard rolls. 





posited shares at any time after Jan 
1, 1954, and on or before the expira- 
tion date. We will not buy any de- 
posited shares before Jan. 1, 1954.” 


It was indicated early this week 
that no announcement on the out- 
come of the offer would be made 


prior to the Jan. 7 expiration date 
Earlier, holders of Russell-Miller 
stock had received letters with 
financial data from Russell-Miller of- 
ficers and the brokers representing 
the Peavey company. (The North- 
western Miller, Dec. 22 and Dec. 29.) 


——=~@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russell-Miller 
Officers’ Letter 
to Stockholders 


A letter dealing with the F. H 
Peavey & Co. offer to purchase com- 
mon stock of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was sent Jan. 4 by Russell 
Miller executives to stockholders 
The letter was signed by L. F. Miller, 
chairman of the board, and M. F 
Mulroy, president. The text of the 
letter follows: 

To All Stockholders: 

On Dec. 19, we wrote our stock- 
holders concerning the offer of Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood for F. H. Peavey 
& Co. to buy the stock of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., giving certain facts 
that we thought stockholders should 
have. 

We feel we should advise you that 
it is not likely that any better offer 
for all of the stock of the company 
will be made before the present offer 
expires. We wish to say to those who 
are holding their stock out of loyalty 
to our company or to its management 
that we see no reason why they should 


further postpone their decision on 
that ground. 
Under these circumstances every 


stockholder of the company, including 
the officers, has to decide for himself 
whether he should or should not sell 
his stock. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life 


CANADIAN BREAD USE 


SHOWS PER CAPITA RISE 

WINNIPEG—Canadians consumed 
a record quantity of 1,523,882,000 Ib 
bakers’ bread in 1952, an increase of 
7% over the 1951 total of 1,419,250,- 
000 Ib., according to figures released 
Dec. 24 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Per capita consumption 
increased to 105.6 lb. from 101.3 in 
1951 but was under the high per 
capita usage of 111.9 Ib. in 1946 and 
110.4 Ib. in 1947. The value of bread 
consumed in 1952 was $161,553,000, 
up from $149,482,000 in 1951 

The factory selling value of all 
those products manufactured by this 
industry in 1952 climbed to $260,181,- 
000 from $245,288,000 the preceding 
year. Of the principal products bread 
accounted for $161,343,000; pies, 








cakes, cookies and pastries for $62,- 
171000; fruit buns, yeast raised 
sweet goods $14,534,000; plain rolls 
and buns $10,377,000; doughnuts $7,- 
864,000; and plain and fancy biscuits 
$236,000. 

Wholesale sales to such establish- 
ments as restaurants and institutions 
accounted for 56.3% of the total sales 
in 1952 compared with 57.1% the year 
before, retail house-to-house sales for 
25.5% compared with 24.4 and retail 
sales through their own stores for 
18.2% compared with 18.5. 

——@REAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WHITE COMPANY MOVES 

TENAFLY, N.J. The Alfred A. 
White Co., bakers’ machinery and 
ovens representative, is now located 
at 60 Homestead Road, Tenafly, N.J. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


C. J. PATTERSON, JR., HEADS 
KANSAS CITY TRADE CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
Jr., was elected president of the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club at its annual 
election meeting at the Hotel Presi- 
dent in Kansas City Jan. 4. A vice 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Mr. Patterson is the first active 
baker to be head of the organization 
since its first president seven years 


ago. The first president was Carl 
Rapp, formerly of the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. 

Other officers elected included 


Arthur Moore, Standard Brands, Inc., 
first vice president; Donald Wempe, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., second 
vice president; J. R. Ferril, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., secretary; and Lloyd 
Fisher, Waxide Paper Co., treasurer. 
Continuing as manager of the club 


with permanent headquarters in the 
Hotel 
Bell. 

Five members were elected to the 
board of directors for 3-year terms. 
They 


President is Miss Helen L. 


are Mr. Patterson, Mr. Ferril, 





Cc. J. Patterson, Jr. 


Lyle Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc.; William Kahle, Merck & Co.; 
and Mr. Fisher. At the luncheon 


meeting this week new officers indi- 
cated that some new plans will be 
worked out to make the club more 
active in the baking and allied in- 
dustries of the Kansas City area. 
Committee members will be selected 
later 


Wallace & Tiernan, 
Novadel-Agene 
Merger Completed 


BELLEVILLE, 
of the associated firms, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co. and Novadel-Agene 
Corp., has been announced by Martin 
T. Tiernan, president of the former 
company. 

F. G. Merckel of Montclair will 
take over as president of the new 
unit, to be called Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc. Mr. Tiernan will remain as chair- 
man of the board. 

Final merger action had been held 
up since both Wallace & Tiernan and 
Novadel-Agene had been named de- 
fendants in an anti-trust suit in 
Rhode Island in 1946. After merger 
plans were announced the anti-trust 
division in Rhode Island moved for 
an injunction to stop the merger. On 
Dec. 29 the presiding judge handed 
down his opinion that the merger had 
been accomplished and he now lacked 
authority on it. 

The original suit is still pending but 
the merger now leaves only one com- 
pany as defendant. 

There was a compromise on the to- 
tal number of shares issued and out- 
standing which settled the stockhold- 
ers suit in Delaware, thus clearing 
the way for the merger prior to the 
federal injunction action. 


N.J.—The merger 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF L1FE—— 


Contract Form for 
Mills. Brokers 
Prepared by MNF 


CHICAGO A contract form for 
use of millers with their brokers has 
been prepared by the Millers National 
Federation. It was drafted by a fed- 
eration committee and follows the 
practices which have been in effect 
in most dealings between millers and 
brokers, MNF states. 

“Experience indicates that in many 
cases it would be wise to have a writ- 
ten contract to set forth the under- 
standing between millers and brok- 
ers, but it is up to an individual com- 
pany as to whether it uses the fed- 
eration form or some other form or 
whether it uses none at all,” the fed- 
eration points out. 

The form available at the MNF Chi- 
cago office, provides for designation 
of territory, method of payment and 
amount of commission and defines 
the rights and obligations of both 
parties to the agreement. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CCC LISTS GRAIN SALES 
AT MINNEAPOLIS AND K. C. 


The Minneapolis Commodity Office 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ports sales of 17,460 bu. wheat, 239.- 
172 bu. corn, 1,420 bu. barley, 4,597 
bu. oats, 562 bu. flax and 77,801 bu 
soybeans in the Dec. 24-30 period. 

Of the above figure, 4,660 bu. wheat 
was sold for export. 

The Kansas City Commodity Office 
announced that during the Dec. 18-24 
period no sales of beans or grain 
were made for export. However, 292,- 
805 bu. corn were sold for domestic 
use and 9,280 bu. wheat were sold for 
use in the non-International Wheat 
Agreement flour export program. 
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GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE 
DIES AT AGE OF 85 


New 


Prominent Roles 


Retired 
Had 
Baking and Sugar Industries 


York Flour Salesman 
in Flour, 


NEW YORK—George A. Zabriskie, 
prominent figure in the U.S. flour, 
bakery and sugar industries, died at 
his home at Ormond Beach, Fla., Jan. 
2, at the age of 85. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s tremendous busi- 
ness talents placed him in responsible 
with a number of baking, 

and banking companies, 
and civic associations, as 


positions 
insurance 
business 


well as playing prominent roles in 
the flour trade and in the U.S. gov- 
ernment as flour administrator dur- 


ing World War I and later as sugar 
administrator In 1928, upon the 
formation of the Sugar Institute of 
the U.S., he became head of the na- 
tion’s sugar trade. For 44 years 
dating from 1883, he was associated 
with and represented the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in New York 

Mr. Zabriskie was born in New 
York City in 1868. He entered the 


flour business as an employee of the 
New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in 1883. A few years 
later he assumed the management 


of the business, and finally took over 
the business as his own, building up 
one of the largest flour distributing 
organizations in the world 

His business ability, coupled with 


a most intimate knowledge of the 
flour distribution business, rendered 
his services necessary to the Food 
Administration during the trying 
times of the winter of 1917-18 and 
the months that followed. As flour 
administrator his patriotic zeal and 


high executive ability contributed 
much to the program's success. In the 


early summer of 1918, when the 
sugar situation became serious, Mr. 
Zabriskie was selected to be sugar 
administrator, in which capacity he 
served until he was made chief of 
the distribution division. Upon the 


formation of the Sugar Equalization 
Board he was elected a director and 
later was made president of that 
board 


Mr. Zabriskie was a member of ¥ 


large number of clubs and organiza- 
tions among which are: the New 
York Produce Exchange, the USS. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 


chants Association of New York, the 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, the India House, the 
Englewood Country Club, the Knick- 
erbocker Country Club, the New 
York Athletic Club, The Holland So- 
the Salmagundi Club, the 
Horticultural Society, the American 
Geographical “vciety, the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, the Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Old Colony Club. 

In addition to his business activi- 
Mr. Zabriskie made painting one 
of his private hobbies, and in art 
circles he well known. He was 
fancier of blooded livestock, 
a number of years exhibited 
stock throughout the 


clety, 


ties 


was 
also a 
and for 
in live 
Fast 

He was chairman of 
the Columbia Baking Co., New York; 
a former president of the Empire 
Biscuit Co., Brooklyn; a director of 
the Southern Baking Co., a director 
of the North Jersey Title Insurance 
Co. and the J. Henry Schroeder 
Banking Corp 

A former director for Piilsbury, 
he relinquished control of the New 
York office for this company in 1928, 


shows 


the board of 


prior to taking over as head of the 
sugar industry 
He was a charter member of the 
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NEW WRAPPING 
2',- and 5-Ib. cones of Bemis Special 
Thread, for bag closing, are now be- 
ing identified by a red, white and blue 


— The standard 


wrap, replacing the unprinted blue 
paper sheet that was previously used. 
The old and the new are pictured 
above. 





Bakers Club of New York and played 
a prominent part in the early days 
of the New York Flour Club, a group 
which presented him with a loving 
cup in 1910 for his organizational 
work. 

For his war work two foreign gov- 
ernments conferred honors on Mr. 
Zabriskie. In 1919 King Albert of 
Belgium conferred on him the decor- 
ation of the Croix de Chevalier and 
in 1929 the Icelandic government 
awarded him a medal. 

In 1939 he became president of 
the New York Historical Society and 
in this activity he maintained con- 
tinual interest. 

Services for Mr. Zabriskie were 
conducted at the Church of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Timothy, New York, 
Jan. 5. 

BREAD iS THE 


STAFF OF LiFE — 


CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 
8% ABOVE 1951-52 YEAR 

WINNIPEG—Canadian grain ex- 
ports for the crop year 1952-53, re- 
leased recently by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, show 
wheat and wheat flour exports reach- 
ing 385,900,000 bu., or 8% above the 
previous crop year total. The 1952-53 
total included 329 million bushels of 
wheat and was exceeded only by the 
1928-29 total of 354,400,000 bu. 

Canada sold 60% of her wheat and 
wheat flour through the International 
Wheat Agreement during the past 
crop year, with the U.K. taking 123,- 
393,000 bu., including 21,394,000 bu 
in the form of flour. British Common- 
wealth countries took 168,459,000 bu., 
including 30,798,000 as flour. 

The U.S. purchased 22,900,000 bu 
Canadian wheat for domestic use and 
milling in bond. Germany bought 24,- 
346,000 bu.; Belgium, 20,860,000; the 
Netherlands 15,594,000; Japan 14,- 
961,000; Pakistan, 14,450,000; Malaya 
and Singapore, 14,056,000; Egypt, 13,- 
904,000; Italy, 13,570,000; Brazil, 11,- 
456,000; while Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia each took in excess of 10,- 
000,000 bu. 

Apart from the U.K. the best buyer 
of Canadian flour during the 1952-53 
crop year was Egypt with 6,479,000 
bu. while the Philippine Islands fol- 
lowed with the equivalent of 5,341,- 
000 bu.; Lebanon, 3,410,000, and Ve 
nezuela, 2,809,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. Ceylon, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Leeward-Windward Islands, Trinidad- 
Tobago, Japan and Korea each bought 








HUBER BAKING USES 1 PAGE 
HOLIDAY AD 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The plea, 
“Help Miss Sunbeam With Her 
Christmas Coloring,” formed part of 
the Christmas full page greeting ad- 
vertisement by the Huber Baking Co. 
in the Dec. 23 issue of the Wilming- 
ton Journal. A page-high Christmas 
tree, with a loaf of Huber’s bread un- 
der it, dominated the page. At the top 
appeared the poem, “ 'Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Ten large scenes 
of the Christmas story, ready for 
coloring, completed the page. 











in excess of 1 million bushels in the 
form of flour. 

Export of Canadian oats and oat 
products for the same crop year to 
taled more than 65 million bu. of 
which the U.S. imported 59,527,000 
bu. The next largest buyer was Bel 
gium with purchases of 4,275,000 bu 
Rolled oats and oatmeal exports were 
equivalent to 514,000 bu, with 
Venezuela's purchases of 183,000 bu 
far ahead of any other Canadian cus- 
tomer for these products. 

Barley exports for the crop year 
amounted to 118,857,000 bu., with 
24,085,000 going to the U.S.; 30,365,- 
000 to Germany, 19,407,000 to Japan, 
16,084,000 to the U.K. and 12,173,000 
bu. to Belgium. 

Canadian rye exports in the same 
12-month period were 8,993,000 bu., 
with the U.S. taking 5,785,000 bu., 
while flaxseed exports amounted to 
4,060,000 bu., with Belgium purchas- 
ing 2,823,000 bu. in the 1952-53 crop 
year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


RETIRED GRAIN BROKER, 
P. R. O’BRIEN, 61, DIES 

CHICAGO Philip R. O'Brien, re- 
tired Chicago grain broker, and four- 
time president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., where he had just arrived after 
a plane trip from his home. He was 
61 years of age. 

In tribute to Mr. O'Brien the Chi- 
cago board's trading operations were 
suspended for one minute Dec. 31. 

Mr. O'Brien had joined the board 
in 1915 and was a member at the 
time of his death. He was first elected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in 1940 and served until mid- 
1944 when he resigned to retire to his 
farm in Wisconsin. 

Surviving are his widow, Eleanor, 
two daughters, two sons, two brothers 
and three sisters. 


Philip R. O’Brien 











R. Hal Dean 


St. Louis Exchange 





Nominates 
1954 Officers 


ST. LOUIS-—-R. Hal Dean, manager 
grain division, Ralston Purina Co., 
has been nominated for the presi- 
dency of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis, according to an announce- 
ment by H. H. Vogel, chairman of 
the nominating committee. Mr. Dean 
is currently first vice president of the 
Merchants Exchange 

Born in Mitchell, S.D., he is a grad- 
uate of Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa. He joined the Ralston Purina 
organization in 1938. He was first 
stationed in the St. Louis offices of 
the company, was then transferred to 
Buffalo as manager of Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., a Ralston Purina sub- 
sidiary, was later appointed manager 
of the Ralston Purina plant at Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and returned to St. Louis 
in 1945 to assume his present position, 
He has been a member of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis since 
that year, and is a past president of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club. 
He is 37 years old and resides with 
his family at No, 4 Devon Road in 
Glendale. 

Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: For first 
vice president, E. S. Deibel, executive 


vice president, Elam Grain Co.; for 
second vice president, H. C. Banks, 
president, American Grain Co., and 


for directors, E. P. Hall, Nanson Com- 
mission Co.; J. W. Mathers, Bradley 
& Baker, and J. T. O'Connor, Norris 
Grain Corp. 

The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is R. A, Woolsey, Jr., of the 
Blanton Co, The annual election will 
be held on Jan. 20 in the trading 
hall of the exchange. 

The report also announced the fol- 
lowing nominations for committee 
members: For committee of arbitra- 
tion—-K. G. Baertl, R. F. Deibel, 
Voris Toberman, F. B. Waddock and 


C. H. Appe!; for committee of ap 
peals—-D. W. Kleitsch, J. W. Hogan 
E. W. Seele, J. R. Mulroy and T. M 
Scott 


CREAM OF WHEAT EXTRA 

MINNEAPOLIS The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has paid an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ and the usual quarterly 
dividend of 40¢ on common. The com- 
pany paid a similar extra last year 
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BUYING OF FLOUR HELD TO 
SMALL LOTS; TOTAL LARGER 





Production Improves Slightly; Buyers Cautious About 
Forward Commitments, Stick to Price- 
Date-of-Shipment 


Flour business was quiet in the 
period between the two holidays, but 
mills in both the Southwest and 
Northwest managed to enlarge their 
sales over the previous week's totals. 
the spring wheat area 
averaged 56% of capacity, compared 
with 31% the previous week. Mills 
in the Southwest sold an average of 
50% of capacity, compared with 32% 
the week before. In the central states 
sales were estimated at 25 to 30% of 


Sales in 


capacity, about the same as in the 
previous week, 
Purchases were limited to small 


lots, almost entirely on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis. Buyers have put 
off booking of forward needs in an- 
ticipation of a price decline early 
this year, and market developments 
will be watched very closely. There 
is a possibility, too, that buying only 
a little at a time may continue unless 
the market should provide some sud- 
den incentive. 

The unfilled) order balances on 
mills’ books are the lowest in some 
time in both the Northwest and 
Southwest. Family flour contracts 
also are running out. 

Family flour directions were said 
to be very good in the central states 
as inventories are being replaced fol- 
the heavy consumer move- 
ment during the holidays. 

export business was slack, as is 
usually the case at the turn of the 
year. The clear flour market con- 
tinued firm 

Flour production edged up last 
week and averaged 74% of capacity, 
compared with 72% the previous week 


lowing 


and 77% a year ago. Only in the 
Southwest was output smaller than 
in the week before. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour reached 
only a fair total last week, though 
somewhat improved from the previ- 
holiday week. Sales averaged 
56°) of capacity, compared with 31% 
the week before and 71% a year ago. 

Business continued to come_ in 
small lots only, a repetition of the 
buying pattern prevailing for the past 
several weeks, The bulk of the volume 
represented price - date - of - shipment 
orders, since the wheat market has 
been showing an easier tendency. A 
large potential business exists, how- 
backlogs of orders are at 
the lowest point in several months. 
Whether bakers continue to fill in 
with p.d.s. procurement or book some 
forward supplies depends entirely on 
market behavior. Few, if any, buyers 
are bullish about price prospects, and 
it appears that hand-to-mouth buying 
will continue unless something unex- 
pected develops to make ownership 
of supplies more attractive. 

The last round of bookings of any 
size occurred in November, when buy- 
ers bought the remainder of their 
1953 needs. Since then the backlog 
of orders has declined to possibly 30 
to 40 days’ running time, Family flour 
bookings also are light. 

Clears, particularly high protein 
types, are still scarce with demand 
good for all that are offered. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


OuUuSs 


ever, As 


averaged 78% of five-day 
last week, compared with 69% 
previous week and 91% a year 
For the entire Northwest operations 
averaged 80% of capacity, compared 
with 68% the previous week 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 99% of capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 11% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 31, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.34 6.39, 
short patent $6.4476.49, high gluten 
$6.944 6.99, first clear $5.6606.11, 
whole wheat $6.3476.36, family $6.42 
“7.65. 


capacity 
the 


ago 


Southwest 


Kansas City: As far as the nearby 
situation was concerned, flour 
between the two recent holidays was 
rather good in the Southwest. Volume 
of business, however, was limited due 
to the fact that buyers were taking 
only price-date-of-shipment amounts 
and were waiting the turn of the year 
to ascertain extent of purchases in 
the first part of 1954. 

Sales averaged 50% of capacity for 
the four working days last week 
compared with 32% in the previous 
week and 47% a year ago 

Most bakers, both large 


sales 


and small, 


have very little flour purchased fo 
shipment in the new year. Recent 
sales have been in small lots for 


p.d.s. or within a week. Individual 
sales amounted to no more than a ca! 
or two at a time. The general opinion 
expects lower prices in the new yea! 
and the market Jan. 4 sta .ed out in 
this direction. Fortunately, prices are 
as much-as 20¢ sack below the record 
high market of last 
most buyers nearby purchases have 
been justified. 
Directions on 
bakery flour going 
somewhat less than 
mills can count on 
keep running time in 


October, so for 


both family and 
into 1954 were 

expected, but 
p.d.s. orders to 
January from 


dropping any appreciable amount. 
Unfilled order balances are abnor- 
mally low. 


As is customary during the holiday 
season, export interest was dull, and 
very few export trades were reported. 
Clears, on the other hand, remained 
firm due to the light offerings. 


Quotations Jan. 4, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.01@6.06, standard 


95% patent $5.91@5.96, straight $5.86 
“5.91, established brands of family 
flour $6.45%4 7.60, first clears |, 
5.15, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.65 3.95 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
last week. Sales were low, averaging 
about 20% of capacity, compared 
with 40% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow. Prices Dec. 31 were 
about unchanged, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
slow, with prices about un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions have been good 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business limited to a few single 
carlots last week as the holiday lull 
continued to dominate. Interest in 
forward bookings was slack. Sales 
were limited to replenishing stocks 
for immediate needs. Family flour 
business was slow, but directions were 
better and mills operated at 65% even 
on the short week. Outlook for this 
week was for 80% operations. Prices 
were steady, closing the week at the 
same level as a week earlier. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 2: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
$6.654 6.75; bakers’ short patent in 
papers, $5.9005.95; standard $5.804 
5.85 

Oklahoma City: Prices were strong- 
er on family flour and closed at $7.55 
in 100-Ib, cottons, carlots. Bakery un- 
enriched short patent in paper bags 
$6.06. Mills generally were busy with 
inventories and reviews of the past 


554 


was 


yeal 

Texas: Holiday conditions were 
dominant last week, sales being al- 
most nil; however, it is thought bak- 
ers will come into the market in fair 
volume soon. Running time was only 


two to three days. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 31: Extra 
high patent $707.30, high patent 


$6.304 7, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.25 6.35; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.807 4.90 delivered TCP 


(Continued on page 4) 





Trade in Semolina Blends Light; 
Shipping Directions Improve Some 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products held their purchases 
of semolina blends to a minimum in 
the last week of 1953, and trade was 
generally as dull as it has been in 
some time. 

A number of manufacturing plants 
were shut down for a holiday period, 
and shipments also were lighter 
However, with these plants starting 
up again, shipping directions have 
improved and a more normal pattern 
of trade is anticipated shortly 

According to eastern trade reports, 
some improvement in demand for 
macaroni and noodles at the retail 
level is expected now that the holli- 
days are over, although unseasonabl) 
mild weather in many parts of the 
country is said to be a deterrent to 
greater consumption 

Durum wheat prices slipped about 
7¢ bu. at Minneapolis during a dull 
trading period in the cash grain mar- 
ket. Top quality durum ranged up to 
$3.75 bu. early this week. Semolina 


blend was quoted Jan. 4 at $8.054 
8.15 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 31 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
i $3.61@ 3.75 
yt (0@ 3.7! 
it 7@3.74 
It ik 3.68 
it 19 703.57 
it 2941 3.47 
1 ib 154 3.35 
It 2.954 MN 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
apacity in sacks, with comparison per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro ofca 


pacity duction pacity 

i-Jan 189,500 136,269 72t 

Pre u wee) 189.500 *112.031 59t 
Year ago 179,500 171,855 95 
Crop year 

production 

j 1, 19 Jan. 1, 1954 1,464, 787t 
Ju 1, 1952-Jan 1953 6,214,318 


tTotals include blended prod 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD ABOUT STEADY 


Fairly Good Business Develops Early 
in Period; Shorts Move 
Best at K.C. 


Millfeed markets were steady to 
stronger in the week ending Jan. 4. 
A fairly good volume of trade devel- 
oped early in the week, resulting in 
higher prices, but later on a decline 
in demand returned values to about 
the level prevailing at the start of 
the period. At Kansas City demand 
was best for shorts, while at Minne- 
apolis bran remained scarce. 

Business conditions in the south- 
western formula feed industry began 
to show some improvement last week. 
A serious storm combined with 
Christmas to make the previous week 
a rather light one. Some stronger 
prices added to the incentive to buy. 

Main sales have been in poultry 
items, particularly laying feeds, and 
even a good early demand for start- 
ing types. Some flock replacement 
has been undertaken, adding to feed 
demand. Cattle feed sales have been 
moderate and shipments fair to good. 
A good demand is building up for 
hog feeds. 

Formula feed demand expanded in 
the Northwest last week, and manu- 
facturers were optimistic about a 
good start for 1954. The New Year’s 
holiday was observed, but some week 
end production was scheduled, and all 
mills report a substantial or at least 
fair backlog of orders for production 
this week. Plants are operating two 
or three shifts. 

The buying which developed fast 
week was termed unusually good for 
the holiday season, indicating a good 
movement of feeds at retail and low 
inventories in dealers’ stores. With 
the help of this unexpected bulge, 
December volume was expected to 
show a substantial increase over last 
year’s December business. 

Manufacturers look for good spring 
sales of chick and turkey starters, 
with the hatch of each expected to 
be up from last year. A government 
report indicates a 22% larger turkey 
breeder flock this year in Minnesota, 
with a big upswing in light weight 
breeds. 

A 6% increase in sow farrowings 
is forecast for this spring by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in Minne- 
sota and Iowa and a 9% increase in 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

An improved formula feed demand 
was reported by mills in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
30. Order backlogs ranged up to five 
or six days in some cases. Most mills 
reported five-day production while 
others were only working four. 

Some mill managers said they felt 
the improved demand stemmed from 
the fact that dealer stocks had got- 
ten down to practically nothing dur- 
ing the month of December, and 
dealers were now having to order 
out stocks for the new year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 39,397 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 36,243 
tons in the previous week and 42,526 
tons in the corresponding week of 
a year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,258,818 tons as com- 
pared with 1,337,698 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Turn Easier Again 


Minneapolis Contracts Show Largest Loss; 


Germany Buys 


Wheat futures prices turned down 


in the week ending Jan. 4, except 
for new crop deliveries at Chicago 
which made fractional gains. Minne- 
apolis contracts were the biggest 
losers, declining 5%¢ on both the 
May and July. Kansas City and the 
current crop Chicago futures were 
off 24@3¢ bu. for the period. Trading 
last week was again described as 


drab, with the chief interest develop- 
ing in connection with the purchase 
of some 3 million bushels of U.S. 
wheat by Germany. The buying, how- 
ever, did not have the anticipated 
impact on futures the day the sale 
was completed. The feeling of many 
in the trade that receipts would be 
heavier after the turn of the year 
and tend to depress values apparently 
influenced last week’s price changes. 


Markets drew little support from 
domestic flour business, as sales con- 
tinued only fair 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


March $2.05- 
July $1.99%, 


Jan. 4 were: Chicago 
2.05%, May $2.055%-%, 
September $2.01%; Minneapolis 
May $2.25%, July $2.16%; Kansas 
City—March $2.14%-%, May $2.10%, 
July $2, July hard wheat $2.05%,4. 


Expect More Buying 
The lifting of hedges in connection 
with the sale of wheat to Germany 
was termed rather light, with some 
of the futures buying apparently 
completed ahead of the sale. The 
amount finally purchased, including 


both hard winter wheat to move via 
the Gulf and soft red wheat to move 
from the Atlantic seaboard, was less 
than half the amount expected to be 
bought. However, it was reported 


later that Germany plans to buy an 
additional 3,750,000 bu. on Jan. 12. 
Little other export news was re- 
ported. Up to last week, U.S. ship- 
ments of wheat totaled about 100 
million bushels, some 46 million less 
than in the same period last crop 

{ yeal 

| Some market attention was di- 
rected to the fact that Liverpool 
wheat prices have advanced several 


cents and were equal on Dec. 31 to 
about $1.91 in U.S. currency. The ad- 
vance was attributed to reports that 
France is expected to offer wheat 
less freely and that Turkish wheat is 
not meeting milling standards. Also, 
it is pointed out that Southern Hemi- 
crops are smaller than last 
and Canadian and U.S. ex- 
ports have dropped off since Great 
Lakes navigation has closed 

The Santa Fe Railroad in its Jan. 
l crop report says that with normal 


sphere 


season 


moisture for the remainder of the 
wheat growing season, winter wheat 
production in the states it serves 


could easily equal or exceed that of 
1953 despite a reduction of over 7 
million acres in seeding 
ceeding report on the 
more optimistic than the previous 
one, the report says, noting that 
rains brought the wheat up to good 
stands in plenty of time to establish 


Each 
1954 crop is 


suc- 


good root systems. Since then more 
general moisture has been received, 
and a blanket of snow is giving pro- 


tection against winter killing in much 


of the territory 


Spring Premiums Up 
Cash wheat premiums were firm 
throughout the week ending Jan. 4, 
with fairly good demand equal to the 
seasoilally lighter receipts. Ordinaries 









Wheat, Plans Another Purchase 


and 11% protein were unchanged, 
but premiums on higher protein lots 
moved up 1¢ bu. early in the period 
and held. However, the basic May 
future was off over 5¢ bu. for the 
week. Premiums Jan. 4 were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 dark northern spring or 
northern spring 12¢ over May, 11% 
12@13¢ over, 12% 174 21¢ over, 13% 
214 26¢ over, 14% 30@34¢ over, 15% 
42@43¢ over, 16% 56057¢ over May. 

Durum wheat prices slipped 2¢ bu. 
in all weight categories in the same 
period. Durum testing 60 Ib. with 
13.5% moisture on Jan. 4 ranged $3.61 
@3.75 bu. Prices ranged down to 
$2.64 2.92 for 51-lb. material. (See 
table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Dec. 31: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ @2.39% 
11% Protein 191, 42.40% 
12% Protein 44% @2.48% 
13% Protein 184, 2.53% 
14% Protein 157% @2.61% 
15% Protein 694% @2.70% 
16% Protein 83% @2.84% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@4¢ each lb. under 58 Ib 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each %% over 14%% 

Cash About Steady 

Between Christmas and New Year's 
Day cash wheat held relatively steady 
at Kansas City. During that period 
the cash premiums were based on the 
nearby March future, and for ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter it 
was 17'!2¢ over March. The range 
for 12.5% protein was 23434¢ over, 
and for 14% the markup was 2314 
391!e¢ over. The March future opened 
last week at $2.1542, hit a top of 
$2.17 and closed at $2.15% by Dec. 31 

On Jan. 4, the trend was lower, and 
a majority of the buyers forced the 


14% %; 


cash basis from the March to the 
May future. With the May future 
closing at $2.10'%, exactly 3¢ below 


the March on that date, ordinary was 
quoted at 20@21'2¢ over, 12.5% pro- 
tein 2512%436%¢ and 14% 26@42¢ 
over May. Thus the change was l%¢ 
lower on the average, with the top 
side of the premiums going “%¢ up 
Offerings were rather limited, with a 
bulk of the receipts shipped to-ar- 
rive. Demand was good, although mill 
continued 


buying somewhat re- 
strained. Receipts totaled 424 cars, 


one more than the previous week's 
total. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $ 172.61 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 12.61 
No lark and Hard 1.31 w2.59 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ; ’ 7 
No. 1 Red ouwG J 
No. 2 Red 19% @2.21 
No, 3 Red 18% 2.201 
No. 4 Red 17% @ 2.19! 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan. 4 at $2.61% 2.62, delivered Texas 
common points, with a 2¢ premium 
paid for 13% protein. Dernand was 
poor, but supplies were not pressing. 


Pacific Trade Dull 

Wheat markets continued extreme- 
ly dull in the Pacific Northwest, with 
only a scattering of milling business 
to keep trade alive. Japanese buyers 
have stayed out of this market, pur- 
chasing Canadian and Argentine 
wheats. Exporters are doing nothing, 
and this is reflected in the price situa- 
tion. Offerings of wheat were free at 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
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There are simply no outlets. Produc- the International Milling Co., to the 
ers continue to place their wheat un- eastern half of Ohio and West Vir 
der loan. Wheat acreage is down _ ginia 
sharply, but the condition of wheat is BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
excellent. Weather in the main wheat RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
belt is cold, but no freezing has been Yollowing is the rye Sour eutput report 
reported. There is a snow covering in ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
4 pal mill ut Chicago Minneapolis and 
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AIB GRADUATION — Following graduation ceremonies at 
Institute of Baking Dec, 22, congratulations were in order for the main 
speaker, Albert R. Fleischmann, (extreme right) and for his nephew, Gustay 


Fleischmann, who was one of the graduating students. 
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the American 


Shown above are 


Louls E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, HL, chairman of the 


institute's board of directors; 


Gustav 


Fleischmann; Howard O. Hunter, 


president of the institute; and A. R. Fleischmann, a vice president of Stand 


ard Brands, Inc, 


The Fleischmann family has been closely associated with 
the baking industry for a half century. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, had as a holiday guest his son, 
Charles R, Reynolds, and family of 
Kansas City. The junior Mr. Rey- 
nolds is with the Perey Kent Bag Co. 

* 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, attended the Rose 
Bow! game at Pasadena New Year's 
Day 


Claude F. Tillma, retired Oklahoma 
City branch maneger of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was named “homemaker 
of the week" by a local paper which 
features an outstanding homemaker 
each week. Mr, Tillma won the dis- 
tinction for his versatility of talents 
which includes bread making, concoct- 
ing his own special brand of waffles 
and pancakes, landscaping, growing 
dahlias and laying bricks. In addi- 
tion he is managing the Tillma Real- 


ty Co 
> 


K. V. Clawson, sales manager, New 
York division, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been vacation- 
ing during the past two weeks. 


» 

M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, was a recent guest on 
the floor of the New York Produce 
Exchange 

& 


John Novak, export sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs, 
Novak are vacationing in California. 

* 

Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., who entered a Grand 
Rapids hospital shortly before Christ- 
mas for a major operation, is report- 
ed to be making a satisfactory recov- 
ery 

e 

Eldon H, Addy, sales manager, Kan- 

sas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. Addy 


and their children, Donald and Cath 


ryn, spent New Year's Day in Law 
rence, Kansas, where they ente: 
tained with an open house, honorin 
Mr. Addy’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, 


E. P. Addy on their fortieth wedding 
anniversary. 
& 

William W. Welch, Interstate Grain 
Co., Kansas City, is in St. Luke’s hos 
pital due to a case of pneumonia 

& 

©. B. Green, Omaha Elevator Co 

Omaha, has been elected a membe1 


of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
é 
Morehead Patterson, chairman ol 


the board and president of Americar 
Machine & Foundry Co., was one of 
24 New York business executives r« 
elected board members of the Natior 
al Industrial Conference Board at 
the NICB’s 345th meeting recently 
in New York's Waldorf-Astoria Hote] 
& 

Jack D. Gardiner, treasurer of Van 
De Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Inc., addressed the recent technical 
session of the Los Angeles Chapter, 


Bakers 


National Association of Cost <A 
countants, on “Practical Process 
Costing.” 
e@ 
Russell H. Dunham, the first presi 


dent and former chairman of the 
board of directors of Hercules Pow 
der Co., has retired from active sem 
ice after having completed 51 
of service with the company. He: 
will remain a member of the 
pany’s board of directors and financ: 
committee. 


com 


* 
Gordon Smith, Sr., president, 
Smith's Bakery, Inc., was named 
“Mobilian of 1953" by 34 Mobile 


Ala., civic organizations which annu 
ally conduct this project. Mr. Smith 
who is 81 years of age, has a 
record of civic and business achieve 


long 


years 


ments. He 
of the 
ihe Southern 


has served as president 
American Bakers Assn. and 
3akers Assn 


George Looby, central regional of- 
fice manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, is a proud father of a new 
son, Timothy John, born Dec. 19 to 
his wife, Colette, at the Lewis Me- 
morial Hospital. The new son weighed 
7 lb. 6 oz. at birth, and both baby 
and mother are doing well. This is 
the second son for the The 
first, Michael, was born 20 months 


ago 


Loobys 


toute salesmen for Hart's Bakery, 
Memphis, packed 25 baskets of gro- 
ceries for 25 needy families as Christ- 
mas gifts. The firm contributed the 
funds 


Molasses Co 
nounced the retirement of Fred W. 
Coleman. For 40 years Mr. Coleman 
has been a well-known figure in the 
and syrup industry, during 
which time he was 
the Colonial 
Inc. For the past two years, he has 
been associated with the American 
Molasses Co., 120 Wall St., New York 
, N.Y 


American has an- 


molasses 
most of 
dent of 


presi- 
Molasses Co., 


Mr. and Mrs. John Warren have 
announced the birth of an 8 lb. 9% 
oz. son, Gary, Jan. 3 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Kansas City. Mr. Warren 
is head of the Warren Feed & Grain 
Co., Kansas City and Ft. Worth. 
Mrs. Warren is the former Miss Kay 
Burwell 


& 
The five Red Cross chapters of 
New York have named George H. 


Coppers to be city-wide chairman of 
the March appeal for funds and mem- 
bers. Mr. Coppers is president of the 
National Biscuit Co. and the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce 


J. D. Sykes, chairman of the 
of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and vice presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Co., St 
Louis, has been appointed to the 
builders council of the National 4-H 
Club Foundation 


Ernest A. Wall, president and man- 
and John B. Wall, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, were visitors in Kansas City 
late Jast week 


board 


vel 


€ 
Renewing acquaintances on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Jan. 4 
was William G. Catron, Jr., vice 
president, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 


Chicago 
& 


A recent marriage united Miss 
Marilyn Ruth Wood with John Cou- 


sins, formerly of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Miss Wood is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon B. Wood of 
Kansas City. Mr. Wood is general 
sales manager of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. The ceremony took 


place at the Wood residence and the 
couple now live in Wichita, 


Mrs. Donald S. Eber, wife of the 
secretary of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will sail for England 
Jan. 8 on the Queen Mary to visit 
her daughter, Mrs. John W. Cutler, 
and granddaughter who live in Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. Set 
in the U.S. Air Force. Mrs 


Kansas 


Cutler is 
Eber ex- 
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pects to return to the U.S. early in 
May, but will spend several weeks on 
the continent before returning. 


* 

J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, who has been 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, 
is making good progress in recov- 
ery from an attack of pneumonia 
He is expected to return home with- 
in a few days 

BREAT 


S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


L. M. LEFFINGWELL, FORMER 
ADM VICE PRESIDENT, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS Louis M. Lef- 
fingwell, 82, vice president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 


apolis, before his retirement in 1947, 


died Jan. 2. He had completed 50 
years of service with ADM. 

At various times Mr. Leffingwell 
was a director and member of the 
executive committee of ADM. From 
1935 to 1937 he was president of 
Northwest Airlines and was on the 
company’s board of directors. He 
was also a director of the Midland 


National Bank, Minneapolis. 

His widow, Mary; a daughter, Mrs 
William Shaw, and two grandchil- 
dren, all of Minneapolis, survive. 

BREACTC 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


$500,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 
GRAND FORKS, N.D.—The Elk 
Valley Farm Elevator, 30 miles west 
of here, burned, causing an estimated 
loss of $500,000. About 125,000 bu 
stored grain were lost. The cause of 
the fire was not known. 


DEATHS 


A retired vice president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Louis M. 
Leffingwell, 82, died Jan. 2. Details 
will be found above. 











S. L. Kopald, Sr., chairman emeri- 
tus of the board of directors of the 
HumKo Co., died at the age of 71 
Details will be found on page 11 


A well known leader in the flour, 
baking and sugar industries, George 
A. Zabriskie, died in Florida at the 
age of 85. Details will be found on 
page 13 


The death of Philip R. O’Brien, 61, 
four-time president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, occurred at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Details will be found 
on page 13 


James Patterson, Lethbridge, Alta., 
died recently. He was head millwright 
for the Ellison Milling Co. at Leth- 
bridge for 25 years. His son, Douglas 
is superintendent of the Ellison com- 
pany 


Samuel 
George P. 


Plant, president of 
Plant Milling 
Louis prior to its sale in 
president of the Millers National 
Federation in 1916-18, died at the 
age of 81. Details will be found on 
page 10 


the 
Co. of St 
1926 and 


Bernard J. Kane, director of pur- 
chases at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
died Dec. 26 at his home in Atlanta 


He was 62. In 1911 he entered the 
cotton department at Fulton Bag 
where he was active until the time 


of his death. He was president of the 
Atlanta Cotton Exchange, chairman 
of the cotton division of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Assn. of Georgia and 
was a member of the cotton commit- 
tee of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. Mr. Kane is sur- 
vived by his wife and four children 
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Town Crier 
BAKERY 


flours 





I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 2 
more profitable baked products. = 

















UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY ~ 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Crop Testing Plan 
6 be: past 25 years have witnessed 
a remarkable improvement in the 
quality of seed being used, and there- 


fore of the crops being grown by 
western Canadian farmers. This fact 
is strikingly borne out in the records 
of the “Crop Testing Plan.” 

In the Spring of 1931 some 2,800 
samples of wheat, taken from wagon- 
lots hauled to various elevators, were 
forwarded for testing to the Domin- 
ion Experimental Farm, Lacombe. 
These were average samples repre- 
senting the great bulk of what farm- 
ers used for seed the following year. 
They were grown and carefully ana- 
lyzed by competent Cerealists for 
trueness-to-variety. The results 
clearly showed the need for continu- 
ance of this type of work as a means 
of crop improvement, and the pro- 
gram has been carried on by the 
Crop Testing Plan ever since. 

Through the kind co-operation of 
the various Dominion Experimental 
Farms, Universities and Schools of 
Agriculture, every year several thou- 
sand such samples are sent to these 
Institutions to be grown and ana- 
lyzed later in the season. In addition, 
district plots have been grown at 
certain points by elevator agents who 
care for them until the analysis work 
has been completed in the Fall. 


Analysis of Samples 


All samples are given a number 
only, which means that the identity 
of the grain is known only to the 
Crop Testing Plan. When analyzing 
the samples the cerealist makes a 
careful count of admixtures, if any, 
and classifies each sample as either 
“A.” “B,” “C,” or “Mixture.” Samples 
classified as “A” are entirely free, or 
almost so, of other varieties and are 
suitable to be used by the farmer 
himself or to be sold as seed. Those 
classified as “B” contain a somewhat 
higher count of other varieties and 
are less desirable so far as seed is 
concerned, Samples classified as ‘C’’ 
contain) many admixtures which 
means that they should no longer be 
used as seed, The “Mixtures” them- 
selves contain more than 10% of 
other varieties and should definitely 
be discarded. 

When the work was first started 
in 1931, only 21.8% of the samples 
graded “A” and 18.2% “B,” whilst 
the “C’s” and “Mixtures” made up 
the remaining 60% of the total. A 
gradual improvement was noted in 
succeeding years until by 1941 the 
percentage of “A's” had increased to 
144.2% and the “B's” to 25.4% with 
a corresponding drop in the number 
of “C's” and “Mixtures.” Again, be- 
tween 1941 and 1952 there was a 
still further improvement, figures for 
1952 being “A,” 63.6%; “B,” 19.0%; 
“Cc.” 12.6% and “Mixtures” only 
4.82%. These of course, are average 
returns and in some areas the show- 
ine has been considerably better 
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whilst in others it is not up to the 
average level. There is, therefore, a 
good deal of work still to be done in 
the poorer areas. 

Elevator agents notify the farmers 
concerned just how their sample has 
been classified and recommend to 
those with “C’s” or ‘‘Mixtures”’ that 
they sow some registered seed on 
clean summerfallow to improve the 
quality of their crops. To ensure that 
growers will receive the best seed 
available, the Crop Testing Plan 
makes contracts with leading grow- 
ers of registered seed and distributes 
this seed to those who order it at 
no profit to the organization, that is, 
at the price paid the seed grower plus 
the freight, plus a small charge to 
cover handling costs. Since the plan 
was started well over a million bush- 
els of registered and certified seed 
sealed in the sack have been distrib- 
uted, this helping to bring about the 
improvement mentioned. 


Demonstration Plots 

Another feature of the Crop Test 
ing Plan work is the growing of 
demonstration plots. Seeds of a num- 
ber of varieties of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and flax are grown side by side 
in a special plot either by elevator 
agents or by farmers who have re- 
quested them. It is thus possible for 
a farmer to see for himself exactly 
how the different varieties behave 
under conditions in his own limited 
area and to choose the variety best 
suited to his needs. These plots have 
created considerable interest wherev- 
er they have been grown and they 
will continue to occupy a definite 
place in the Crop Testing Plan pro- 


gram.-—Searle Grain Co., Ltd 
ee 6 
MILLBOURNE MILLS—Continuing 


its long series of Christmas cards em 
bellished with pictures in full color 
of historical flour mills, Bemis Bro 
Bag Co. this season has chosen Mill- 
bourne Mills, the site of which is just 
outside Philadelphia. This is the 
legend that accompanies the picture, 
which is a colored sketch done by 
Lloyd Hartung, the artist who has 
produced many previous Bemis mill 
pictures: 

“Under Market Street at 63rd 
Street, just outside Philadelphia, the 
waters of Cobb's Creek still rush tur- 
bulently south to the Delaware, On 
its west bank you descry a weather 
beaten frame structure bearing the 
almost obliterated legend, ‘Millbourne 
Mills Freight Station.’ Those are the 
only visual reminders that the site 
was once devoted to flour milling 

“There came from Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, to this region in 1682 two 
brothers named Sellers, Samuel, a 
weaver, and George, a cooper. To 
them William Penn granted title to 
one hundred and seventy-five acres, 
later enlarged to comprise fifteen 
plantations. George, going one day 
for materials to be used in his trade, 





Pr _———— 


\ 
\ 


was thrown from his horse and killed 
in an out of the way spot, where his 
body was discovered through the in- 
sistent mooings of his favorite cow. 
Before Samuel's house was complet- 
ed, he took to wife Anna Gibbons, and 
they are said to have taken tempor- 
ary quarters in a cave, soon moving 
to Sellers Hall which today serves as 
part of a church rectory (St. Alice) 
located near the corner of Walnut 
and Copley Road. 

“Samuel built a twisting mill, per- 
haps the first in America, and it was 
not until the 1750’s that his grandson, 
John, among other power develop- 
ments on Cobb's Creek, erected a lit- 
tle five barrel mill on the Millbourne 
site. In 1814 John Sellers II replaced 
it with a 40-barrel mill which he and 
his son operated for 50 years. En- 
larged to 50 barrels in 1869, the mill 
was rebuilt in 1879 with double that 
capacity. Millbourne Mills, as such, 
was organized in 1885 and continued 
under family control until 1907 when 
with one thousand barrel capacity it 
completed one hundred and fifty years 
of family milling on the original site 

“Silent is the overshot wheel that 
turned the buhrs of the original mill 
on Cobb's Creek here pictured by our 
artist. Due to the insistent growth 
of a large city, even Millbourne Mills, 
it latest descendant, is no more. Yet 
it can be truthfully said that the 
thread of its tradition can still be 
traced in the industry which these 
successive mills so ably served. 

“From such pages of history mod- 
ern man draws inspiration. To this 
inspiration the frequent recurrence of 
the Sellers name in the Millbourne 
district adds a feeling of respect and 
admiration as the thoughtful observer 
contemplates the works that deter- 
mination, joined to vision and intelli- 
gence, may achieve in this land of 
freedom.” 


&& & WHEAT ALLOTMENT 
PROLBEMS—It is 64 years since 
the first Oklahoma settlers (known 
as sooners) crawled out of the grass, 
claimed some land and became fa- 
mous for breaking the sound barrier. 
Some of them rode from the Kansas 
line to Oklahoma City faster than 
the bang of the government guns 
which announced the opening. 

This was the first generation and 
some are still alive and traveling 
that fast in automobiles. 

When the second generation grew 
up Will Rogers popularized Indian 
ancestry in their genealogy. As the 
third generation is beginning to take 
over most of them claim to be thirty 
second degree Indians. 

Last summer it was so hot even 
the % bloods admit “it was awful.” 
When a loyal Oklahoman confesses 
to such temperatures it means his 
soul was really seared. The heat 
awakened their primitive instincts. 
The hot soil burned their feet. Seek- 
ing relief, they jumped up and down. 
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This became a rhythmic tom tom beat 
over the whole state. Nature accept- 
ed it as a rain dance and at wheat 
seeding time they had stomped out 
such a favorable moisture pattern it 
has seldom been equalled. The rains 
cooled the soil, they quit dancing and 
hitched on the grain drills. 

Due to the large (6,963,000) acre- 
age planted for the 1953 crop a year 
ago, the allotment for the 1954 crop 
is larger than I expected—5,230,974 
acres. In addition to this is an acre- 
age of volunteer wheat and permis- 
sably planted pasture wheat which 
may total 400,000 acres. These acres 
of unlawful wheat must be marked 
this fall and plowed under while still 
green next spring. 

No doubt most of it will go that 
way but there is also a chance that 
when these hybrid and_ synthetic 
Indians hitch their tractors to a “one 
way” and from the perch of the trac- 
tor seat look a 20-bu. per acre 
wheat crop in the face, they may lose 
control of the machine and run it 
back in the yard. If they harvest 
such wheat it should be bonded and 
locked up or the fine paid on such 
overage, before the farmer can sell 
any of his wheat. The plowing un- 
der of productive volunteer wheat 
caused some trouble in Kansas the 
last time we had allotments. It is my 
suggestion that such wheat be plowed 
under for green manure before the 
heads emerge. 

However, willful destruction of 
any kind of human food has had rep- 
ercussions when the general public 
hears about it. Wallace is still ex- 
plaining the murder of the little pigs 
and magazine writers are still smear- 
ing surplus butter on the rotten po- 
tatoes the government destroyed. Be- 
sides public reaction, there is also 
the temptation to carry a little wheat 
in the bootlegs to market.—A. W. 
Erickson of Field Crop Reporting 
Service. 


THE GRAIN’RY 
The “grain’ry” in my father’s barn 
Is raftered low and wide, 
With canopies of silken gray 
Where swinging wizards hide. 


Inside the twilight of this cave 
I plunge my sinking feet 

And sniff the ripe, rich, fragrant smell 
Of piles of ruddy wheat. 


The grain goes trickling through my 
toes. 
I pull them from the cool 
Quicksand and climb to reach the 
crest, 
Each step a golden pool. 


Enthroned within my treasure grot, 
A king of grain and sheaves, 

I think the pauper Midas was; 
And, too, the Forty Thieves. 


Joy C. Baker. 
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Water Color Portrait of Old Dad Fetchit Made for 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Number of The North- 
western Miller in 1923 by E. W. Kemble, a Dis- 
tinguished Illustrator of That Period. 


AN IMPERISHABLE PHILOSOPHY 
HESE are perplexing for Old Dad 
Sgr of the Fish Roller Mills—-and 
for that matter a great many other flour millers 
but he sees no reason to look forward to the new 
year with any other faith and any less confident 
expectation than he has habitually greeted all the 
other years in his long career. It is his custom to 
view a great many items of human behavior dimly 
and sternly, but his disapprobation of foolishness 
and evil and his impatience with frailty and lack 
of forthrightness in business matters rests upon a 
solid and undeviating foundation of optimism and 
tolerance—an imperishable philosophy that stands 
out as clearly in his earliest as in his most recent 
utterances. He would say of the world of 1954, for 
example, just about what he had to say of another 
year in the long ago: 


days 


tiver 


“These here slantin’ roofed orators an’ prophets 
that’s goin’ around sayin’ the earth's likely to be 
the Bolshevitches an’ sich gets me 
considerable riled up. Why, dang it, all any man’s 
got to do right now is to see what’s in front of his 
eyes, stop chewin’ his pills an’ be everlastingly an’ 
eternally thankful that a year’s here with 
every promise that God Almighty, with the help 
of His servants here on earth, is goin’ to run things 
His way, with His fairness, His justice an’ the kind 
of peace He promised two thousand years ago.” 


took over by 


new 


Those of The Northwestern Miller’s readers 
who are long-time acquaintances of Old Dad 
Fetchit know, of course, that he is the voice of a 
former editor of this journal-—-Robert E. Sterling. 
That voice was not stilled with Mr. Sterling's 
death, but has continued to speak through the 
lesser voices of other editors who have borrowed 


his unique dialect and attempted to preserve some 
of the pungent flavor of this remarkable literary 


creation. 


That the creature should survive the creator in 
any acceptable degree is due largely to the funda- 
mental soundness of Old Dad’s sentiments and 
observations and, indeed, to the fact that the 


behavior of mills and millers and the achievements 
and follies of their industry have undergone little 
than outward change with the slow passage 
It is very often possible, therefore—-and 
the editors confess this with no sense of plagiaris- 
to republish a Fetchit commentary 


more 


of years 


tic deception 








unchanged from its typography of a quarter of a 
century or so ago and yet wholly timely to the 
present scheme of things and events. Sometimes 
only a word or a name or two needs altering to 
bring an ancient observation into complete modern 
focus. 

Thus it is clear to the editors that there is 
nothing perishable in either Fetchit or his philoso- 
phizing, and that he can be immortal if his 
friends wish him to continue to exist. That he has 
many such friends has been made sufficiently evi- 
dent in the recent past. A sample of this friendly 
approval comes to hand at the moment in the 
following bit of versification from a miller who 
first made the acquaintance of Mr. Sterling, Mr. 
Fetchit and The Northwestern Miller a very long 
time ago: 

TO R. E. S., ET AL 
Old Dad Fetchit is a character rare, 
with a homespun philosophy, 
And an old-fashioned flair 

to expound very sensibly 
On matters of State 

and industry doings that might seal his fate. 


His Fish River Mill may have only four stands 
held together with glue and packing box bands; 
One imagines his running time 
most often is light, 
And it’s rarely if ever 
that he grinds day and night. 


Nevertheless his own worries and 
problems and woes 

Are identically the same, 
wherever wheat flows. 


So preserve the old codger 
and let him run wild— 
You will ne’er have another 
such gifted brain child! 
—R. S. H. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES TRADING HANDICAPS 
EVISION of the income tax law may provide 
an opportunity for certain changes in the 

capital gains structure that would aid trading on 
the commodity exchanges, render commodity 
prices more stable, and make the market more 
active. The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives has been holding hear- 
ings on many provisions of the law as a foundation 
for revisions, and an important statement was 
made to this group in behalf of futures trading 
by Sylvester J. Meyers, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Meyers began by explaining how com- 
modity exchanges enable farmers to get higher 
prices for their produce, and for storage elevators, 
processors, packers, millers and all others using 
commodities to pay higher prices. No purchaser 
of commodities for future use could pay current 
market prices if he had to take the risk of price 
changes due to drought, excess moisture, disease, 
insects and all the other uncontrollable factors 
that can alter the world supply of commodities in 
very short periods of time. But purchasers can 
shift the hazard by hedging, the risk thus being 
passed on to other persons, trading on an exchange, 
who are willing to speculate that prices will be 
at a certain level at a given time in the future. 

Without these traders in futures, Mr. Meyers 
told the legislators, farmers would receive much 
less than current market prices, there would be 





little stability to commodity prices, and consumer 
prices would be higher. Yet futures trading in rela- 
tion to the nation’s crops and commodity supplies 
has been steadily declining for a number of years 
Futures trading has been discouraged primarily 
by the high taxes a trader must pay on any profits 
he may make. Unless the trader holds his risks 
for six months, any profits will be taxed as short 
term capital gain and at ordinary income rates, 
not at the lower rate applicable to long-term capi- 
tal gain. The great majority of traders are un- 
willing to carry a futures contract for six months 
because of the unusual risks involved, and their 
profits are, therefore, taxable at the high rates. 
Many investors stay out of the commodity market 
entirely because they feel that the risks are too 
great when the taxes on possible profits are so 
high. They are also discouraged by the restrictions 
upon tax deductions for any losses they may 
suffer. 

For this reason, and to encourage a greater 
number of investors to come into the market, the 
Chicago Board of Trade has asked Congress (1) 
not to require that traders in commodity futures 
carry their risks for six months in order to obtain 
a long-term capital gain, taxable at capital gains 
rates, but, instead, to permit them to get the long- 
term treatment after carrying a risk for two 
months; (2) to increase the amount of long-term 
capital losses that can be deducted annually from 
ordinary income from $1,000 to $5,000; (3) to per- 
mit deduction of short-term losses without any 
restriction on amount; (4) to treat futures con- 
tracts and a commodity delivered under the con- 
tracts as a single capital asset; and (5) to change 
the rule that profits on short sales contracts are 
always short-term gains. 

It seems entirely reasonable to suppose that, 
as Mr. Meyers firmly believes, the changes sought 
not only would bring no decrease in federal reve- 
nues, but that they probably would bring about 
an increase. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIfFt— 


MORE AND FUNNIER WEEKS 

RUCILLA HANDY, a public relations lady, 
D calls our attention to some interesting addi- 
tions to the already enormous roster of special 
days, weeks, months and seasons. She is promot- 
ing Louisiana Yam Dinner Season, Jan, 15-March 
1; National Kraut & Frankfurter Week, Feb, 4-13; 
National Pickle Week, May 13-22; Some Like It 
Hot, Some Like It Cold (Tuna-Macaroni), June 
14-July 31; Save a Wife Week (Paper Plate Pro- 
motion), Sept. 30-Oct. 9; Kraut, Pork'n Apple 
Dinner, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; National Macaroni Week, 
Oct. 4-13; National Tuna Week, Nov. 4-13, and 
Holidays Are Pickle Days, Nov. 15 on through 
Jan. 1, 1955. 

By approximate count there are now some 400 
such sanctified seasons on the calendar of Ameri- 
can economics. The whole thing is sort of a rash 
on the social body. Some of it is essentially sober 
in aspect and character, but a lot is sheer horse 
play, or at least, in its outward seeming, more 
ridiculous than sublime. Examples, in addition to 
some of the new ones just mentioned: Save the 
Horse Week, Old Maid’s Day, Expectant Fathers’ 
Day, National Bow Tie Week, National Cage Bird 
Week, Diabetes Week (though actually this last 
one doesn't seem too funny). 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., which 
publishes an annual booklet listing the times de- 
voted to glorification of certain products and ideas, 
defends even the silliest of them. We must, says 
the chamber, look upon the whole thing as “a part 
of our American folklore, reflecting our national 
sense of values—and, indeed, our sense 
of humor.” 

In any the roster 
let-up is in sight. Probably there will be many 
more of these embroideries upon the fabric of 
American folklore—a lot of them even funnier. 


national 


case, is growing, and no 
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JAPAN K. milling and baking qualities of wheat. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS “ U.K é TOP BUYERS Marketing and storage will be of im- 
Nashville, Tenn. OF CANADIAN EXPORTS portance in the discussions. Speakers 


. 
FLOUR BROKERS WINNIPEG—Exporters and mills will include Dr. C. M. Christensen, Francis M. Franco 


worked the equivalent of slightly University of Minnesota; H. H. Walk- 











PHONE L. 0. 08 eas apeesss: own | More than 6,700,000 bu. of Canadian 4¢", U.S. Department of Agriculture 
wheat and flour for export in the representative, Manhattan, Kansas, 
two weeks ended Dec. 31. Wheat ac- and Frederick Dines, Texas extension 





counted for just under 5,100,000 bu wheat marketing expert, Amarillo. 


KNIGHTON of the above total and 2,776,000 of 
the 


latter was under the Interna 


FOR FLOUR tional Wheat Agreement. Flour sales Stock Market Picture PRODUCE EXCHANGE 























to IWA countries were equal to 668,- 
NEW Y STON i ’ 
ORK BO 000 bu. of wheat. THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA : 
Japan was the big buyer of wheat as aa nee on oan. milling and allied 
and took 2,438,000 bu. of which 1,069 ee ee 
SS 000 were listed as class 2 sales. The eae 
Y hace. 9 2 > 9 
The Montgomery Company U.K. purchased 1,124,000 bu. and the 8 


RK. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 






Netherlands 941,000 bu. and almost Fs ae pe aoe Pam 
all IWA wheat. Other IWA sales Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24%, 25%, 25% s 
Allis-Chalmers 52% 41% 45%, 44% e 


were 368,000 bu. to Belgium and 112,- 










’ Ptd. $3.25 118% 86 90% 91 
€ ‘ : . 2 
BALTIMORB 3362 000 bu. to Norway. Colombia bought Am. Cyanamid 55%, 41% 473 
oe ee wat nen SES, B80, 60,000 bu., Switzerland 18,000 and ss —_ - - 
Ecuador 11,000 bu Cont. Baking Co., ji 
Pid, $5.50 95%, 89% 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 78 67%, 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


BREY &SHARPLESS | wiInTER WHEAT INSTITUTE activ 32 

















, Y Gen. Baking Co. % 10% 
RLOUR AT STILLWATER JAN. 11-13 tien. Foods Corp. oie 507s . 
4 < Gen. Mills, Inc.... 61 ne 
fan ~ , Merck & Co. - 2% 17 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, ST ILLWATER, ORLA. Millers, Pid. s- 111 92% Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

bakers, farmers and elevator opera- Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 
iat aed eR ar ne 8 ‘ Pillsbury M., Inc. 37%, 32 

tors will be in attendance Jan. 11-13 Peuster - Gambie 69, 59% 

at the annual hard winter wheat in Quaker Oats Co. 36% 251% 


stitute sponsored by Oklahoma A. & St. Kesis Paper Co. 235% Ti" 


, ‘ . ste ' c... 20% 25 Andrew De Lisser 
S. R. STR ISIK C¢( ). M. college, Stillwater. An open dis fa i a7 32% 





cussion of wheat problems will fea S Pid. $3.50 o% 687 
’ . : unshine Bis., Ince. 73% 66 DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour Mili Agents ture the meeting. United Biscuit 
” . of America 39% 33% 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Dr. Frank Wichser, Pillsbury Mills, — vietor Ch. Wks. 28% 2414 475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
Inc., Enid, will lead a discussion on Ward Baking Co. 25 18% 
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Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd 128 35 Ww 
ry . ° Cont. Bakin Co. 20% 20% 
lhe Williams Bros. Co. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. a Ay 5 M. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
oy ( CF * (ieneral Bak. Co., 88 Pfd. 142 iM sedan a 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A aie FLOUR amueeien Gen, Foods Corp. $3.50 Pfd. 92% 93% Dome Stic and Export 
Specialiste Ohio Winter Wheat Flour L 4 Gen. Mills, Inc., 3% % Pfd. 118% 120 Flour and Cereal 
All our wheat is grown on " Western : : é Gen. Mills, Inec., 50% Pfd. 119 123 Products 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- Bist and Chestnut Streets Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 92% 95 ? 
ers at elevators we own and operate. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA Natl Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 173 174 280 Madison Ave. New York 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 98, 100 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 142 144 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 89% 901% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 93, 5, 


Std, Brands, Inc, $4.50 Pfd. 86% 87% 
United Biscuit of America, 


is She buying Flour... - Victor Ch. Wis, 83,50: bra, xn pe 
“ee Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Prd 1601 102 Cliff H. Morris& Co. 
Va or the PANCAKES THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


Si "5 Goin stocks listed on the American Stock Ex | 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 
| change: 


Dec Jan. 


28, ‘, 
to KE ? 1953-54 1953 1954 






Dx! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 











igh’ 'Vaw cow Gor | ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 





- Burry Biscuit Corp 5 2% 3 DTK, 
\ Gr. A&P Tea Co... 171 144% 168 168 Mill Agent 
Pid. $5 1357 
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\ Hu Cry Hard 2% 8% 8% RY, Correspondence Solicited 
o rt 
} pot a Y. 23% 17% 17% 17% 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
Novadel-Agene 29%, 20% 24 
Wagner Bak. Co. R™% 7% i*% 
Stocks not traded: 
a na Horn & Hardart Corp. of sepeiiaticiia THOMPSON FLOUR 
New York, § Pfd. 99% 100% PRODUCTS, INC. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd, 131 134 FLOUR 
Omar, Ine, 16% m% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108%, 110 > Juc [xc » Buildi 
‘ } ee Ward Baking Co., Warrants % su, Proc ‘atu 
1/8 / CANADIAN STOCKS 
: ’ ° Dec. Dee. 
, That's easy... she’s buying - o 
- ee . 1953 1953 195% . 
oo the vision of those crisp, High Low Close Clone HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
‘ , ° Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 3 ; I ARSEN CO 
pit Matuse Sales Canty. light pancakes she’s going to ott Be. jr a LT . . 
revolutionary new mer- > and serve If vou want to Can, Food Prod, A 10 5 7 ; F O R . 
chandising idea . to make : - ; rn. on os as 65 4 All L U Grades 
nile i 21% 20 2 
put full-color appetite ap sell her your flour, show her aaa Saeiienies ou 7 r4 at, 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
peal into the sale of family P ° . Lake of the Woods 3314 28 291%, . 20 
flour . to help you com- what she can do with it. Show Maple Leaf Mig. 2 o% «ims 2. 
. . > > ‘ , 
pete successfully with the ‘ ~akes she c: ake McCabe Grain, A.. 13) 11% 12% 12% 
mixes to increase shelf her the panc ake St he can make , Ogilvie Flour 33 29%, 0% 3h JOHN F REILLY 
t t f : h-we Pa Toronto Elevs. 14% 12% #14 13°% ° 
space in the s as or your And show her in mouth-watering United Grain, A In 16% 16% 17 
flour . to pull custom: ° , George Weston a5 26% 34% 34% 
ers to your brand. full color, with Percy Kent Pid. 4%%% 98% 91%, 951% 95% FLOUR 
e . y bi » ices « stocks ° ’ -_ 
Picture Sales Cards. il yw Pry 7 2 Sees eee on ee Two Broadway New York City 
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. | Can, Food Products 3.30 3.85 
something QW) Catelli Food, A 13% 
: Catelli Food, B 19% Jj 
Federal Grain, Pfd, 26 26% Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


General Bake es 5% 5% 

PERCY ENT BAG CO., 16. 82 Bi ou 
d Pacific G “% . 
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Lawrence Flour, 120 
Standard Brands* 27% 28 620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ll 
*U.S. funds, 
































RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE - 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staft of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


WAINNYAN IS) 0) 


Flour 


UTM @reyatxelifoleli-Yomm ale) am ist] | (am Oey 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


____ PLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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Liquid Sugar 
Advantages Cited 
by USDA Report 


WASHINGTON Liquid sugar is 
more economical than dry sugar for 
many industrial food proc 
sugar requirements exceed 200,000 Ib 
a year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports 


ssors whose 


The finding is based on research 
into marketing and use of liquid 
sugar in industrial food plants. It was 
found that the in-plant savings re- 
sulting from use of liquid sugar are 
highly variable and range from a 
few cents to as much as $16 ton. The 
average is $2.91 ton. Elimination of 
the need to handle bagged sugar and 
to prepare sirup from dry sugar for 
wet-ingredient processes is the prin- 
cipal source of savings. Liquid sugar 
is delivered into tanks at the user’s 
plant and piped to the point of use, 
with little labor expense 

The savings resulting from the use 
of liquid sugar were found to depend 
on several factors: Elimination of 
processing steps, labor savings in 
processing, and lower sugar purchase 
prices. Conversely, higher freight 
costs for liquid sugar tend to reduce 
the savings effected and, for points 
distant from supply sources, to elimi- 
nate savings entirely. 


Ideal for Bakers 


Liquid sugar was found to be usable 
in all the major categories of indus- 
trial use—-by bakers, bottlers, confec- 
tioners, sirup blenders, fountain ex- 
tract makers, dairy plants, ice cream 
and sherbet manufacturers, canners, 
food freezers, and condiment and 
sauce manufacturers. However, liquid 
sugar cannot readily be substituted 
for dry sugar in dry ingredient proc- 
esses; nor in processes where excess 
moisture is detrimental, such as soft 
fruit processing and jelly making. 
Use of liquid sugar has expanded 
from 13% of total industrial sugar 
distribution in 1949 to 21% in 1952 
It is estimated, however, that the 
potential market for liquid sugar in 
the U.S. is now less than 50% de- 
veloped 

The possible economies and the 
factors affecting the use of liquid 
Sugar and possible expansion of its 
use to the maximum market potential 
are discussed in detail in a report on 
the study, made by the Sugar Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration under authority of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 
A copy of the report, “Marketing 
Liquid Sugar” (MMR 52), may be 
obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion Services, PMA, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 





Leavenworth, Kansas 
= 








CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROV:N’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











A SUCCESSF 
BUSINESS CA 


FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA. 





393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astieo WISCONSIN 





















WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


re erence ah | 
Pm eh a * 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. I 


INDEPENDENT i 
OWNER 
MANAGED i 
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“That’s what 
| call 


bread!” 


. says N. E. Baxter, 
Superintendent of Mother’s 
French Pastry Shop, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio. 


SATISFACTION is evident in this baker’s expres- 
sion, but more particularly he is reflecting on the 
constant good results obtained from Atkinson’s 
flour in more than five years of steady use. Such 
results don’t just happen. They come from the 
“plus” tolerance that Atkinson’s flours are famous 


for—which is due to many unique features of 
















Atkinson’s milling operations and modern equip- 
ment. Bulk Aging —with triple aeration of all flour 
milled by Atkinson—insures uniformity of bak- 
ing performance. No ‘‘green flour’? complaints 
on these flours milled exclusively for bakers. 
These bonus values merit your trial of Atkin- 


son’s Bin-Aged* flours. 








calm satisfaction as Baxter’s—and they frankl 
helped make Stedman’s ad a winner. Writes 
most of my business life marketing flour . . . for t 
operated my own brokerage firm in Canton, 
about Baxter’s expression—I have seen the s 
faces of Atkinson customers.” 





R. T. STEDMAN 


AD CONTEST WINNER ... Along with R. T. Stedman’s 
entry for Atkinson’s Ad Writing Contest for Amateurs came the AT K N 


photograph you see above. Seldom had the judges seen expressed such 













y admit that the picture Mi LLI NG COMPANY 


Stedman: “‘Have spent 
he last several years have 
Ohio. Nothing unusual 
ame many times on the 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





The RODNEY laboratories are a 


busy place. Only by constantly 
checking and rechecking can the high 
baking standards of RODNEY flours 


be consistently maintained. This care- 





ful laboratory work helps provide 
better baking for RODNEY custom- 


mM ers and also helps inspire RODNEY 


people with an ideal of perfection 





which they strive to meet in every 














processing step from wheat field to 
bakery. It is this “‘let’s-do-it-better” 
spirit that makes RODNEY flours out- 


standing performers in the bakery. 
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‘RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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VISIT BAKERIES — Nearly 4,000 
teachers in the Greater Miami area 
visited business firms on  business- 
industry-education day recently and 
bakeries as usual received a large 
number of visitors. Shown here are 
several visiting the Fuchs Baking Co. 


Teachers Visit 
Greater Miami 
Area Bakeries 


MIAMI, FLA.—The 
Greater Miami area observed its 
fourth business-industry-education 
day by turning almost 4,000 teachers 
loose to visit business firms on a pre- 
arranged schedule 

Several of the large baking com- 
panies, including Fuchs Baking Co., 
were hosts to 


SOUTH 


several groups of 
teachers 

Previous Fuchs tours have been so 
successful that businessmen from 
other industries, anxious to find out 
the secret of well-staged tours, asked 
for a tour of their own. Therefore, 
Charles M. Schwartz, publicity direc- 
tor for the bakery, conducted a special 
businessmen’s tour through the plant 
a week before BIE day. 

On BIE day two groups of teachers 


were entertained. They saw the 
movie, “The Mark of C,” took the 
plant tour, were served a luncheon 


and witnessed several special ex- 
hibits, including a large cake, iced to 
show how the income dollar of a 
bakery is spent, leaving 5¢ for profits 
and dividends 


—BREA S&S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Virginia Baker 
to Meet Sept. 19-21 


RICHMOND, VA The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., will have its an- 
nual meeting and fall conference 
Sept. 19-21, at the Natural Bridge 
(Va.) Hotel 

Unlike former years, the meeting 
will not close on a weekend, but in- 
stead will begin on a Sunday. Arrival 
time is slated for Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 19, a reception will be held in 
the evening, and the annual meet- 
ing will be on Monday, Sept. 20. 

The regular open business confer- 
ence is scheduled for Tuesday, Sept. 
21, and the annual dinner and dance 
is slated for that evening. The eve- 
ning of Sept. 20 will be left free for 





BUTCHER, BAKER, BUT NO 
CANDLESTICK MAKER 


READING, ENGLAND — W. A 


Baker runs a butcher store on Main 
St. here. Next door is a bakery owned 
by Joseph Butcher. 









individual entertainment by the al- 
lied trades, according to Harold K 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
council 


———#§—READ IG THE STAFF 


ROCHESTER BAKERS 
ELECT HAROLD PERRY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Harold Perry 
was recently elected president of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn., 
Rochester, N.Y. Other officers elected 
were: Karl Ebert, vice president; 
Frank Schmid, treasurer, and Harold 
Wollschleger, secretary. The outgo- 
ing president, Elmer Bell, presided at 
the election meeting. 


or Liee—— 
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Radiation Treatment 


of Baked Goods Seen 


LOS ANGELES—tThe story is told 
about the professor who has carried 
a hamburger in a small plastic con- 
tainer in his pocket for two years. 
The hamburger, it is claimed, is stil] 
fresh. 

Recent food experiments may not 
make this story appear so ridiculous 

Experiments with radiation treat- 
ment of foods points to a future with- 
out tin cans and possibly even with- 
out refrigeration. Perishable foods 
can be made non-perishable by utiliz- 
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ing a product of atomic energy. Foods 
can be so treated so that all bacteria 
is destroyed. Foods can then be 
wrapped or packaged in such a way 
so that no bacteria can enter. 

In this way, even the most perish- 
able of foods can be preserved in- 
definitely. Spoilage and decay will 
not set in until bacteria has been 
allowed to enter the product, after its 
treatment by this atomic radiation 

Experts picture the housewife of 
the future taking bakery products 
and the most perishable of foods 
down from the shelf in airtight wax 
or cellophane packages and _ using 
them at will 










































use these free 
point-of-sale pieces 







...fo cash in on this powerful 
Canned Pineapple Industry advertising 
in Jan.-Feb. magazines 





Bakery sales records show public preference at 
new high for “Nature's most refreshing flavor" 


During Ist year's Canned Pineapple Industry 
promotion for bakers, Pineapple Pie in many places 
outsold any other pie 3 to 1! For example, San 
Francisco's Foster's Bakeries sold over 3000 Pine- 
apple Pies in a three-week period. This dramatic 
new promotion can really work for you—tie in! 

For free display material shown above and new 
formula book with 10 tested Pineapple Pie for- 
mulas (including two-crust), write: 


Pineapple Growers Association 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


BIG NATIONAL PROMOTION BACKS 





Back-bar Streamer — 
20” x 2%" #141 


Jan. 18 Life 


Feb. McCall's 





Counter Card — 
84%," 94," #142 
(in full color) 


Jan. 24 This Week magazine 
Jan. 24 New York News Sunday Roto Section 
Feb. Woman's Home Companion 








Your customers will see this big-space, 
full-color advertising in... 


Feb. Good Housekeeping 
Feb. Parents’ 

Feb. Today's Woman 
Feb. Sunset 

Feb. True Story 


OVER 37 MILLION TOTAL CIRCULATION! 
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It is easy to believe that grain 
products furnish 25% of the caloric 
intake of the American public. This 
because grain products are 
recognized by most people as carbo- 
hydrate foods which they understand 
furnish only energy needed for rou- 
tine activities. All of us believe this, 
because we have been taught to asso- 
grain foods with energy. 

Our attention is seldom directed to 
the other contributions of this im- 
portant class of foods. Grain products 
furnish 31% of our daily thiamine in- 
take, 14% of our calcium, 28% of our 
iron, 18% of our riboflavin and 23% 
of our protein. These foods, recog- 
nized as carbohydrate foods, actually 
furnish significant quantities of many 
nutrients besides calories and = as 
much protein as any one of the foods 
recognize as being a “pro- 


is SO 


ciate 


which we 
tein food.” 
Proteins 

Hlow can a class of foods which 
about one fourth of our 
total protein intake be overlooked so 
frequently as a source of protein in 
the diet? Perhaps, it is due to the 
fact that cereal products look so 
much like starch we do not recognize 
them as products made from a pro- 
tein matrix in which starch granules 
are embedded — the endosperm. of 
wheat. Perhaps, another reason grain 
products receive little recognition as 
a protein food is because their pro- 
known to be “partially in- 


furnishes 


teins are 
comple te,” 

Proteins are made up of amino 
acids, eight of which are known to 
be essential for man. Man must ob- 
tnin these eight amino acids from 
his diet because he cannot, by his 
own body process, make them from 
other raw materials furnished by his 
food supply. A protein which fur- 
nishes all eight amino acids in sub- 
stantial quantity and in a proportion 
which approximates man’s needs is 
classified as a complete protein, The 
proteins found in meat and eggs and 
milk are such proteins. 

A protein which is lacking one or 
more of the essential amino acids is 
classified as an incomplete protein. 
Gelatin because it contains none of 
the essential tryptophane is an in- 
complete protein. 

Proteins which contain all of the 
essential amino acids but contain one 
or more at a level too low to make 
efficient utilization of the 
other essential amino acids are classi- 
fled as “partially incomplete” pro- 
teins. The proteins of grains are 
“partially incomplete” proteins  be- 
cause their content of lysine, an es- 
sential amino acid, is too low to per- 
mit the efficient use of the amino 
acids they contain, 

Many 


possible 


investigators have studied 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Telling the con- 
sumer how good his bread is can best 
be done by the baker himseif. Local 
women's and service clubs are ideal 
consumer-audiences—who very often 
are not enlightened about the real 
value of bread in a diet. Dr. Willlam 
B. Bradley, author of the accompany- 
ing article, Is the selentifie director of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
Ilis article contains ideal subject mat- 
ter for a baker willing to talk to a 
group or organization about the good- 
ness of his bread. Dr. Bradley made 


these remarks at the American School . 


Food Service Assn, gathering at the 
Hampshire House, Boston. 
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How Good Is Your Bread? 
By Dr. William B. Bradley 


the protein of wheat and methods of 
supplementing the protein of wheat 
so as to render it a more complete 
protein. Many of these investigations 
have been conducted with the idea 
of making bread which could be con 
sidered of higher nutritive value than 
the usual bread of commerce. It has 
been found that bread from 
doughs which contain small amounts 
of lysine will produce maximum 


made 





Baking Cake for 
More Profit 


Send your cakes to college. Sell Birthday Cakes to 


college students in your community 


to their parents! 


send letters to their parents (list of birthdays and home 
addresses can be obtained from college registrar). Suggest 
a delicious birthday cake, from your bakery, for their away- 
from-home offspring. Deliveries could be made to dormi- 


tory, complete with gift wrapping and birthday message. 





Decorate yourself with sales! Most women admire your 


superb cake decorating. They'd be fascinated to watch you 
at work. Use this interest to your advantage. At certain 
times put on a decorating demonstration on a small work 
table. This will draw traffic, inspire more confidence in 
your methods and ingredients, and subtly prove to women 
that you, their baker, can do a better job than they! 


growth in rats. It also has been found 
that bread made from formulas em- 
ploying substantial quantities of non- 
fat milk solids and soy flour will also 
support good growth in experimental 
animals. The synthetic lysine in the 
first instance supplies the lysine 
which is needed for the wheat pro- 
tein to be used most efficiently. The 
protein of the nonfat milk solids and 
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obtained if two-thirds of the protein 
comes from white flour and one-third 
from milk. 


Little Importance 
Whether or not the protein of an 
individual article of the diet is com- 
plete is of little importance. The late 
Dr. E. B. Hart of the University of 
Wisconsin stated, “the time is past 


by selling this idea 
When students’ birthdays draw 


the soy flour in the second instance when we relegate a food to the in- 

supplies lysine which supplements the ferior class because its proteins, when 

wheat protein so that it may be used fed alone, are not of biologic value.” 

more efficiently. It is important that the protein of 
Experiments have revealed that the diet as a whole be a complete 

with a predominantly white flour diet, protein. 

maximum protein efficiency can be Proponents of specialty bread com- 











Free cakes bring you dividends. Keep a register for 


customers to sign, giving birth and anniversary dates, 


near, addresses. Award a cake to a celebrant each week. To others 
send a postal card reminder that your delicious cakes can 
help them celebrate. Weekly drawing keeps your register 
growing: postals draw new business. Local papers welcome 
news of winners with your cake, too! Ask your Fleischmann 


Man for a complete Anniversary Cake Merchandising Plan. 





cakes! Make customers take notice 


“Life of the Party’ 


of your “party cakes!” Feature one in your window sur- 


rounded with a party atmosphere—colored crepe paper 
streamers, fancy nut cups, party favors, paper hats, balloons, 
confetti. And in the center, on a raised stand, display, say, 
a luscious, gaily decorated cake. This novel display will 
remind customers of cake’s important role at every party. 
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pounded with ingredients which make rats failed to grow normally show as egg, meat, fish or cheese and three- 
for a complete protein within the lack of a thorough understanding of fourths of a cup of vegetable. Will a 
breads consider ordinary enriched nutritional problems.” school lunch containing the McCay 
bread an inferior food because its Within the last few years a grow- bread have any greater nutritive 
protein does not have high biological ing interest has developed in a type value than the school lunch contain- 
value. Proponents of these specialty of bread which was developed at Cor- ing enriched bread? The two slices 
breads, in some cases, have succeeded nell University. Some school systems of enriched bread even though it be 
in making a single food almost a com- have specified this bread for the made with water and contains no 
plete food. Of these individuals and school lunch program. This has been nonfat milk solids or other protein 
their investigations, Dr. Conrad done with good intent but perhaps supplements will furnish four grams 
Elvehjem has stated: “I cannot help without serious consideration as to of protein. This will be a partially in- 
but emphasize again that some of the whether or not this type of bread has complete protein because it will be 
nutritional studies carried out in any special merit in the school lunch mainly wheat protein. The eight 
which bread has been used as the program. The class “A’’ school lunch ounce glass of milk will furnish eight 
sole article of diet for rats and the requires the use of two slices of and one-half grams of protein. The 
criticisms which have been made of bread, an eight ounce glass of milk, protein of milk is a complete protein 

typ of bread because the two ounces of high protein food such containing substantial quantities of 








Let your bread sell cake. Tell bread 
shoppers about your special dessert treats 
this easy way: use your bread end-seals 
to push your other products. Let end- 
seals help sell your cakes, for example. 
Just a short, simple message will do it, 
“Try our Speci il Treat NAME’s Choco- 
late Marshmallow Cake!’ Remember, 
when you use vour bread end-seals to 
help sell cake, you’re using free advertis- 
ing space that’s sure to be seen, Offer a 
new end-seal treat, often. Customers will 
appreciate these suggestions, buy more 


ol youl! produc ts! 





How to get FREE PUBLICITY. Your 


opportunities are unlimited! You ean 


make vour bakery a news item and create 


good public relations in many ways. Exam- 





ples: When you promote an employee or 
hire a new one, send his name, picture 
and pertinent facts to the local news- 
pape editor. Or donate a big cake to a 
local firm’s anniversary—bank, railroad, 


or even the city Be sure a reporter is on 





hand when the gift is made. Your bakery 





will be better known to everyone. 











What tastes batt — 
SELLS BETTER! 





You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 





You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 


Improves volume and color. . . stabilizes egg white for 
greater beating tolerance .. . is the only known acid salt (other 
than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 





BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY ooo 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S . 


-—~ © 
BAKING POWDER e TART-O-CREAM ACID SALT (=) 


TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING @ FROZEN EGGS a 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 





Dr. William B. Bradley 


the amino acid lysine which is lack- 
ing in the bread 

As has been stated before, experi- 
ments have shown that when flour 
and milk are combined to make a 
food, maximum protein efficiency oc- 
curs When two-thirds of the total 
protein is furnished by the flour and 
one-third by the milk. Thirty-two per 
cent of the protein of the class “A” 
school lunch is derived from flour 
while 68% is derived from milk. This 
quantity of milk is suflicient to sup- 
plement the protein found in eight 
and one-half slices of enriched bread 

even though it was made from flour 
and water. The twelve and a half 
grams of protein provided by the 
bread and the milk is of maximum 
biologic value 

If, now, we substitute for the two 
slices of bread used in this previous 
example, two slices of bread made 
from the Cornell formula we would 
find that these two slices of bread 
would furnish 4.8 grams of protein 
while the eight ounces of milk would 
furnish 8.5 grams of protein. In this 
instance 27% of the protein would be 
derived from wheat and 69% of the 
protein would be derived from milk 
and 4° from soy flour. True, the total 
amount of protein would be .8& gram 
more but, the quality would be no 
better since the first lunch already 
contained protein of maximum bio- 
logical quality 


Cost Is Higher 


The increased quantity of protein 
would be insignificant in relation to 
the total protein furnished by the 
lunch. The specification of this special 
bread would have increased the cost 
of the school lunch without increas- 
ing its nutritive value 

In the foregoing example, we have 
employed an enriched bread made 
from the leanest possible formula. 
There may be bakers in your town 
who employ this type of formula but 
the chances are that the bakers in 
your community would employ a 
formula which would be quite dif- 
ferent. We have analyzed numerous 
loaves of bread over a period of sev- 
eral years and we find that com- 
mercially-produced enriched bread is 
a product made from a formula which 
specifies about four pounds of nonfat 
milk solids for each 100 lb. by weight 
of flour. (If one were to make bread 
using skim milk as the sole moisten 
ing agent, the resulting bread would 
contain about six parts of nonfat milk 
solids for each 100 parts of flour.) The 
average enriched bread is made from 
a formula that specif ibout 3% 
shortening and 5% sugar, most of 
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la Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 














= LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


KOKWWE” *REODGETT'S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





———EE 


| 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


which is utilized by the yeast during 
fermentation. 

The average enriched bread is made 
from a formula which contains cal- 
cium salts as food for the yeast and 
as mold inhibitors so that the result- 
ing bread contains slightly more than 
400 mgs. of calcium per pound. En- 
riched bread then, as you would ex- 
pect to find it, would if fed to experi- 
mental animals as the sole source of 
food, come close to supporting good 
growth and tissue maintenance. 

Knowing that grain products fur- 
nish such a high proportion of our 
total intake of nutrients, for only 
11% of our food cost, it becomes ap- 
parent that enriched bread has an 
important place in any school lunch 
program. Low in cost, excellent in 
food value, this universally-liked food 
can be used in many ways to simplify 
your menu planning problems. Think 
of enriched bread in terms of its 
known nutritive values. Erase the mis- 
conception that enriched bread fur- 
nishes little else but energy. Consider 
the value of enriched bread any 
bread —in the light of the role it 
plays in the menu. If you do this, you 
can be assured of maximum benefits 
at minimum cost. 


——“SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


SANITATION STANDARDS 
GROUP PLANS MEETINGS 


NEW YORK A meeting of the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee has been scheduled 
for Feb. 25-26 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, it has been an- 
nounced by Raymond J. Walter, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the group. 

The committee will also meet Oct. 
14-15 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOBECKMUN ACQUIRES 
BEDFORD, OHIO, FIRM 


CLEVELAND—Thomas F. Dolan, 
president of the Dobeckmun Co., 
Cleveland, has announced that Do- 
beckmun has completed § arrange- 
ments to acquire the Floyd A. Holes 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. The purchase price 
is approximately $275,000 and_in- 
volves an exchange of stock. 

The Holes company was formed 
about 10 years ago with its opera- 


tions confined principally to the 
laminating and coating of flexible 
materials such as films, foil, paper 


and cloth. Holes’ plants in Bedford 
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and Madison, Ohio, are equipped with 
specially designed and engineered 
laminating and coating machinery. 
The volume of the Holes company 
was in excess of three million dollars 
in 1951, but somewhat less recently. 
Mr. Dolan said demand for lami- 
nated, coated and related products 
has increased and that the facilities 
of Holes are needed to serve present 
customers and increase Dobeckmun’s 
volume in known, promising markets. 


Operations at both Holes plants 
will be continued without interrup- 
tion with present management re- 


tained. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


DERBY & CO. APPOINTED 
OTTENS REPRESENTATIVE 


PHILADELPHIA — The Henry H. 
Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., has appointed 
Derby & Co., 131 State St., Boston, 
as its New England representative. 
The Derby company is headed by 
Elmer G. Derby, a past president of 
the New England Confectioners Assn. 

Ottens handles flavor concentrates, 
colors, flavor blends and specialties. 
George C. Robinson is president of 
the firm. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MIAMI BAKERS’ GROUP 
EXPANDS MEMBERSHIP 


MIAMI Sixteen new members 
were received into membership of the 
Greater Miami Bakers Assn. at the 
recent monthly meeting. Local bakers 
are enthusiastic about the new asso- 
ciation and its possibilities from 
banding together for mutual aid and 
protection, it is reported. 

A demonstration of coffee cakes 
and pastries is being planned for one 
of the meetings in early 1954. 





‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -te COLORADO 


















MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE. 1892 
























PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





country 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


Here’s a good resolution for the New 
Year—buy your flour from a mill 
which can draw its wheat supplies 
from a broad area of several produc- 
ing states, yet can draw directly from 
stations. 
ment and that’s PAGE. 





That’s good judg- 
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lf it’s Economy You Want... 


— 





Your Choice of 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL 


RY-BATCH 














@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 
for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
The results will surprise you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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DO YOU KNOW . a ae 


PE WWF ™ 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements, Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making banana cakes 2. Invert syrup is a good moisture 
only fully ripened bananas should be — retainer. Therefore it is a good idea 
used to replace about 10% of the suga 





Fragrant Oe 22 70S8C... 


3 


good £6: 82eC . 6% good ! eae 2 


in white layer cakes with invert 
syrup in order to improve the keep- 
ing quality 

3. Evaporated milk is sometimes 
used in icings in order to improve 
the flavor 


4 Egg whites contain from 72 to 
75% moisture 
5. A cookie made with a good 


grade of cake flour will spread more 
than the same cookie made with an 
unbleached pastry flour 

6. Generally, the sponges for mak- 
ing white bread are made so that 
they will have a temperature of about 
76 to 78° F. when removed from 


the mixer 


good to sell. 


MY WHITE BRE 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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7. Cornstarch is used in powdered 
sugar to make it whiter and lower 
the cost 

8. To replace 8 oz. of baking pow- 
der, 4 oz. of soda bicarbonate and 
2 oz. of cream of tartar may be 
used to obtain about the same re- 
sults 

9. Soft wheat flour’ replacing 
about 25% bread flour in Danish 
pastry will produce a more tender 
product 

10. Hollow bottoms on almond 
macaroons are usually due to hav- 
ing the mix too stiff 

11. The average flour will 
tain about 17% moisture. 

12. Some sponge cake formulas 
call for heating the eggs and sugar 
before starting to beat them. Best 
results are obtained by heating them 
not over 120° F. 

13. “Breakfast” cocoa, according 
to the government standard, must 
contain at least 28% fat. 

14. When changing from a soft 
wheat flour to a hard wheat flour in 
making pie doughs, more shortening 
should be used. 

15. Cakes made by the single 
stage mixing method require more 
leavening than those made by the 
regular creaming procedure. 

16. Coconut is usually packaged 
in containers lined with blue paper 
in order to improve its keeping 
quality. 

17. Aluminum utensils that have 
become discolored may be. bright- 
ened by boiling them in a mild 
vinegar and water solution. 

i8. Cookies made_ with 
sugar instead of granulated 
will have more spread, 
else being equal. 

19. Fruit pies should be baked 
in a hot oven in order to decrease 
the tendency for the juice to boil out. 


con- 


brown 
sugar 


everything 


20. Thé gum arabic wash used on 
fruit cakes is made by bringing to 
a good boil, 1 qt. water and 2% oz 
gum arabic. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
BAKERS TO MEET FEB. 7 
DENVER—The mid-year meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn 
has been set for Feb. 7 at the Broad- 
moor Hotel. A 1:30 p.m. luncheon has 
been arranged and much of the pro- 
gram will be informal, according to 
the board of governors. 
To accommodate those desiring to 
spend the weekend at the Broadmoor 
reservations for hotel space and 
hockey games between Saskatchewan 
and Colorado College may be sent to 
Fred Linsenmaier, Post Office Box 
871, Denver 1. Hotel reservations will 
be taken through Feb. 4 and hockey 
game reservations may be made up 
to Jan. 15. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUYS FORMER WARD PLANT 

NEW YORK—The Pechter Baking 
Co. has purchased the former Ward 
baking plant at 800 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn. This will service Long Is- 
land, Brooklyn and Manhattan cus- 
tomers of the Pechter concern which 
maintains a plant for Bronx and 
Westchester County clients, and an- 
other in Harrison, N.J., for this trade 


———=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NASHUA CORP. APPOINTMENT 
NASHUA, N.H.—William P. Lyle, 
Jr., sales manager of the waxing divi- 
sion, Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H., 
has announced the appointment of 
John W. Little, Jr., to the waxing 
division sales staff. Mr. Little was 
formerly associated with Modern 
Containers, Los Angeles, as sales rep- 
resentative for northern California. 
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Your Bakery PLeoserves the Bot! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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Mills at Wichita Cherryvale ond Moundridge Ohio 
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high altitude spring wheat—:plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. 0... 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 30 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Youre Ory 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED Ww 
QUALITY FLOURS : 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co,, Decatur, Alabama 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















1. True. As bananas go through 
the ripening process they become 
sweeter. Sugar has a definite effect 
upon the sweetness of cake mixtures 
and also upon the physical structure 
of the finished cakes. 

2. True. However, if more than 
10% is used, the crumb is very apt 
to discolor, due to invert syrup 
caramelizing at a lower temperature 
than cane or beet sugar. 

3. True. Evaporated milk has a 
slight caramel flavor which improves 
the eating quality of the icing in 
which it is used 

4. False. The moisture content of 

egg whites is about 86%. 
5. False. Everything else being 
equal, the unbleached pastry flour 
will produce cookies having a great- 
er spread 

6. True. It is the general opinion 
that this temperature will produce 
the best results. We have, however, 
seen excellent bread produced from 
sponges having a temperature of 90 
to 92° F 

7. False. Cornstarch is used in 
powdered sugar in order to decrease 
the tendency of the sugar to be- 
come lumpy and cake. Generally 3% 
cornstarch is used. 

8. False. The 8 oz. baking powder 
may be replaced by 2 oz. soda bi- 
carbonate and 4 oz. cream of tartar 
to obtain about the same results 

9. True. Soft wheat flour, hav- 
ing a lower protein content than 
bread flour, will produce a shorter, 
more tender product. The absorption 
of the dough will be slightly lowered 

10, False. This trouble is usually 
due to having the mix too soft 

ll. False. The government stand- 
ard for moisture content in flour is 
15%. The average flour will con- 
tain about 13.5% moisture. 

12. True. At a higher temperature 
the eggs are liable to coagulate, mak- 
ing egg spots in the finished cake. 
The beating quality of the eggs may 
also be damaged producing a smaller 
volume in the baked cakes. 

13. False. It must contain not less 
than 22% fat 

14. True. Hard wheat flour con- 
tains a greater percentage of pro- 
tein than soft wheat flour. It is usual- 
ly figured that for each per cent 
increase in the protein content of 
the flour the shortening should be 
increased from 6 to 8%. 

15. True. Best results are ob- 
tained by using about 15 to 20% more 
baking powder. 

16. False. The blue paper does 
not improve the keeping quality. It 
is used in order to give the coconut 
a whiter appearance. 

17. True. The discoloration is 
formed by compounds of iron and 
other metals which are dark in ap- 
pearance and which are deposited 
from the water and foods on the 
surface of the utensils. The discolora- 
tion is harmless. There are a num- 
ber of good aluminum cleaners on 
the market. 

18. False. As brown sugar melts 
faster than granulated sugar, the 
cookies containing the granulated 
sugar will have the most spread 
The undissolved granulated sugar 
crystals will melt during baking giv- 
ing the additional spread. 

19. True. A cool Sven will cause 
the juice to boil out faster due to 
the filling reaching the boiling point 
before the crust is baked. The ideal 
method is to bake the crust rather 
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fast so that the filling does not stew 
a great deal. 

20. False. The wash is made by 
bringing to a good boil, 1 pt. water 
and 2% oz. gum arabic. After boil- 
ing it should be strained through a 
cloth. The cakes should be washed 
as soon as they come out of the 
oven. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 

580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 












































DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











H. C. MEINING 


ae te A co. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








sQOur 


es eed 
Golden Loaf” a: 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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FULPRINT 
AGS 


ATLANTA 


* $T. LOUIS 


© DALLAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


With an eye to fashion, the radiant 
new Fulprint patterns and colors 


are designed for instant customer 







>, appeal! FULPRINT BAGS, 
ot N 
—— Ny offering your cus- 
aL. t lo - 
CUE omers color 


fast, quality 
cotton cloth, are easily converted for 
so many home sewing 


ew <3, 
projects. And for pis af 





YOU, Fulprint 
Bags offer 

a handsome, 
more sturdy container of uniform 


quality. Get the complete Fulprint 


story from our nearest factory branch. S<iilton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


© DENVER °* NEW ORLEANS © LOS ANGELES © MINNEAPOLIS °* KANSAS CITY, KANSAS * 








SAN FRANCISCO © PHOENIX ® WINTER HAVEN, FLA *° SAVANNAH 


designed for 
your customer's 
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NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVENUE 
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NUTRITIONISTS DISCUSS 
USING BEEF FAT IN FEED 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Using 
waste beef fat as swine feed has 
shown promising results in tests at 
the University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Dr. H. D. Wal- 
lace reported to the annual Florida 
Nutrition Conference at Gainesville 
recently. The station's associate ani- 
mal husbandman said a series of ex- 
periments recently conducted indicate 
that waste beef fat is both palatable 
and highly nutritious in swine ra- 
tions 


The beef fat was used at levels as 
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high as 15% in a mixed ration with 
excellent results. Good gains usually 
were improved when fat was added to 
the swine ration, he said. “On the 
basis of these tests and current corn 
prices relative to waste beef fat, it 
would seem that this material could 
serve as a valuable swine feed in- 
gredient,” he declared. 

The conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the Florida Feed 
Dealers Assn., was attended by over 
100 feed men and others interested 
in animal nutrition. Dr. George K. 
Davis, head of the experiment sta- 
tion’s animal nutrition laboratory, 


was in charge of the two-day session. 


The feed dealers named O. C. 
Syfrett, General Mills, Inc., Miami, 
president for 1953-54. He had been 
acting president for the past several 
months, following the accidental 
death of Joe Rhyne, Jacksonville. 


Elected to serve with Mr. Syfrett 
were Robert K. Alexander, Security 
Feed & Seed Co., Tampa, vice presi- 
dent; Keith Morgan, Jackson Grain 
Co., Tampa, secretary; and Julian 
Smith, Flint River Mills, Tallahassee, 
treasurer. 

The program presented several out- 
standing speakers and covered the 
feeding of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
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INSECTS DAMAGE MILLIONS OF 
BUSHELS OF STORED GRAIN IN 
THIS COUNTRY EVERY YEAR! 
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Commonly 


is a small, moderately pol- 


long 
is about three-sixteenths of 
an inch 
One of the oldest known 
stored product pests, it is 


ished chestnut brown beetle 
with head prolonged into a 


Body 


slender snout. 





long no wings, 


a heavy feeder upon grains 
and grain products. 


PHOTO AND INFORMATION FROM USDA 
FARMER'S BULLETIN NO, 1260 


The granary weevil is only one of many stored product pests 


which are successfully controlled by DOW FUMIGANTS 


You may regard the Sitophilus granarius as just 
another weevil, but this injurious insect, together 
with the rest of his relatives, damages over 600,- 
i 000,000 bushels of stored grain in America 
annually! That is why effective fumigation is the 
basis of a proper mill sanitation program, For 
nearly half a century, Dow has cooperated with 
the milling industry in developing dependable 
fumigants and pesticides. Write our Fumigant 
Department for the name of a reliable pest 
control operator in your area, one specializing 


grain pests in elevator storage bins . 


in mill fumigation with these proved products: 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space, vault, 
box car and tarpaulin fumigation for insect and 
rodent control . . . Dowfume® EB-15 for ma- 
chinery and spot fumigation between general 
space fumigations with Dow Methyl Bromide . . . 
Dowfume® EB-5 for control of all types of stored 


.. Dow Mill 


and Bin Spray (containing Lindane) for residual 
spray, space spray or fog-type aerosol application. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 





called the a 
granary weevil, this insect Z 
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DISCUSSION—Members of the IIli- 
nois Feed Assn. are planning an all- 
out effort to obtain more equitable 
allocation of feed and fertilizer regi- 
stration and license fees toward prop- 
er policing of the state’s feed and 
fertilizer control laws. It is claimed 
that funds collected for such work 
are being spent elsewhere, with the 
result that the state is a dumping 
ground for inferior feed and fertilizer 
which cannot meet the requirements 
of neighboring states. Shown dis- 
cussing the matter are Lowell D. 
Oranger, left, superintendent, Illinois 
division of foods, dairies and stand- 
ards, under whose jurisdiction the 
feed and fertilizer laws fall, and 
Wallace Hinkle, Faultless Milling Co., 
Springfield, newly elected treasurer 
of the Illinois Feed Assn., and chair- 
man of the group’s feed control com- 
mittee. The conference took place at 
the annual convention of the associ- 
tion to Springfield Nov. 17-19. 





swine and poultry, with special em- 
phasis on feed formulation and vita- 
mins. 

Dr. Mel Hochberg, director, vitamin 
products laboratory, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N.J., discussed the 
value of true vitamin A in the feed- 
ing of cattle. He explained that one 
of the most difficult problems _in- 
volved in the supplemental feeding of 
vitamin A is its instability when 
mixed with various feeds under aver- 
age storage conditions. He recom- 
mended the use of dry stabilized vita- 
min A products in which the vitamin 
is protected with the aid of micro- 
crystalline wax. 

Dr. W. R. Graham, director of re- 
search, The Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, said that feeding thyroprotein 
to dairy cattle to increase milk pro- 
duction for extended periods does not 
damage the over-all health of the 
animals or cause them to “burn out” 
sooner, as commonly believed. He 
pointed to the tendency to use hor- 
mones for cows when milk production 
might otherwise drop and it is desired 
to hold it at high levels, then taper- 
ing off when pastures and other feeds 
are flush. He added that the feeding 
of thyroprotein did not affect the 
reproductive life of dairy animals. 

Dr. Jerry Sotola, associate director 
of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chi- 
cago, addressed the banquet session. 
Other speakers during the two days 
included Dr. D. M. Seath, head of the 
dairy section at the University of 
Kentucky, and Dr. J. F. Hentges, Dr. 
W. G. Kirk, Dr. T. J. Cunha, R. W. 
Kidder, and C. W. Ehlers of the Uni- 
versity of Florida faculty. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CHASE 
(Gam 


PAPER BAGS se Ia zr 
“a ¢ | 


with CHASE 


MULTIWALL 
Paper Bags 








) ‘g. Prove it to Your Consumers 


Po 


Prove it to Your be ce Sheet 





IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 
GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


. Better appearance. 


Are you proud of the high quality of 


your flour feeds or cereals? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging 


in Cuase Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed . Clean, colorful brand printing. 


by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing . More sales appeal. 


the finest material and workmanship...experience . 
Better protection for your product. 
in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 


A bag designed for your specific problem. 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 9 9 Y ee 


of QUALITY bags on every order. 


aa aon o 


Better acceptance of your brand. 


atl CHASE BAG COMPANY 309 west JACKSON BOULEVARD « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070 


Sz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


OPERATING 


‘SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -s 


a 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


BURRUS, eresioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mcr. 
E. M. SUMMERS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
Dallas, Texas Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlenta, Georgia 


Chicago, ill. San Francisco, Calif, 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Jones-HrrreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


—— 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Indy | 








MEMBERS OrFrFiIiceE &: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 




















THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO » 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


1480 BOARD of TRADE 




















For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


y 
f 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 








100 LBS NET ‘ 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota j 


Fs Tl 
Pht 
Mit 














Hubbard Milling Gmpany 
Mankato, .Minn 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 
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Iyisgng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Eagle 


Pie Co., Albany, has 
opened a retail store at 108 Quail St., 
adjoining its extensive plant. Dec- 
orated layer cakes are a new specialty. 
The firm has recently added the fol- 
lowing retail outlets to its list: Ted’s 


Crestwood Delicatessen, the Annex 

Modern Food Market, the Corner 

Variety, Paparian’s Food Market, 

3usy Corner Grocery, Catalano’s 

South End Food Market, H. Malo’s 

Food Market, and Kelly’s Bake Shop. 
a 

Grand Cash Markets, Albany, with 
stores at 111 No. Pearl St., 484 Cen- 
tral Ave., 176 Central Ave. and 87 
Hudson Ave., Albany, and 243 King 
St., Troy, has undertaken distribu- 
tion of Koster’s pumpernickel bread 
in the Albany area, It is baked by 
Koster Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 

@ 

A charter of incorporation has been 
granted Sobray’s Bakery, Inc., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., listing a starting capital 
stock of $21,000. Incorporators are 
Edward W. Sobray, Arthur R. Sobray 
and Henry M. Sobray, all of Wheel- 


ing 
& 


A new bakery has opened in Potosl, 
Mo. Dolores and Erich Schafermeyer 
are the owners and Miss Ina Mae 
Politte is in charge of sales. Mr. 
Schafermeyer managed a bakery in 
St. Louis and also spent three years 
at Stix, Baer & Fuller as cake decora- 


tor for the Grand Leader Bakery 
Shop in St. Louis. 
o 

Henry C. Steinle, proprietor of 


Steinle’s Bakery, Seventh and King 
Sts, Wilmington, Del., announced 
that he has opened a branch at 110 
South Union St. Mrs. Florence Cycyk 
is the manager. 


The Mora (Minn.) Bakery has com- 

pleted a remodeling program. 
& 

Axel Johnson, owner of the City 
Bakery, Lemmon, 8.D., has announced 
expansion of his production depart- 
ment to enable his staff to do more 
fine pastry and special order baking. 


2 
The Monroe (Iowa) Bakery is now 
under the operation of Glen Gerard, 
who has leased the store from Emmet 
Johnson 
® 


The Swanson Cookie Co., Shawnee, 
Okla., has been sold to Toby Traweek 
and Dick Wallace. Glenn Hardman 
was the former owner. The Swanson 
company has the franchise for Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas and parts of 
Kansas 


* 
Frank Marburger has bought the 
Okema Bakery, Okema, Okla. Mr. 


Marburger formerly owned a bakery 
at Erick, Okla, 
2 

Kenneth H. Brazil has announced 
that he will soon open a bakery in 
Holdenville, Okla. 

@ 

The Mission Service Bakers has 
opened a store on West Reno, Okla- 
homa City. 

2 


Dennis Donut Shop No. 1, Okla- 
homa City, has started making dough- 
nuts at the No. 1 shop again. All bak- 


ing has been done at the Dennis Do- 
nut Shop No. 2, 1025 S. W. 25th St 
for some time. 


An institutional, full page adver- 
tisement recently in the Wilmington, 
Del., Journal, issued an invitation to 
the public to visit the Huber Baking 
Co., Wilmington, Del., to see 6,000 


loaves of bread made every hour. Six 
pictures in the ad told the story of 
Huber bread-making as a visitor 
would see it in the plant 

& 

New bakeries have been opened for 
business by Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Moore in Kirkland, Wash., and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sievert in Port 
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Townsend, Wash., who also own the 
Model Bakery in the uptown district 
of Port Townsend. 
a 
Jack Kuphal, proprietor of Sailor 
Jack's Bakery, Bremerton, Wash., has 
announced his retirement after 35 
years of baking. The shop will be 
closed. 


Pan-O-Gold Baking Co., Pipestone, 
Minn., was awarded a plaque for sani- 
tation excellence by the Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc. Bob 
Alton, sales manager, accepted the 
award in New York recently, in be- 





Baking for 
More Profit 


Push sales with truck posters. Bright, colorful posters 
featuring an unusual and delicious baked treat can brighten 
sales, too. Women are glad to be reminded of a forgotten 
favorite or a new type of baked goodie. Their problem of 
brightening menus is a daily one. They welcome sugges- 
tions, show appreciation by buying. Best of all for you, 
your truck advertising space costs nothing! 








Produce sales with this Hollywood production. In 
Technicolor, the new l6mm bakers’ version of the smash 
hit featurette, “Land of Everyday Miracles,” 
tool. It prometes your products (see above), and your 
industry. It’s yours to use now in your own community to 
convince influential groups in schools, churches, clubs. 
Prints available now from your Fleischmann Man, 








is a powerful 





You ar 


to the 








How to “roll” up sales. Hot rolls in the morning or at 
dinnertime have a fragrant appeal all their own. But 
many women don’t know how to heat rolls properly. 
Include instructions with your package on how they can 
get added enjoyment from your rolls simply through warm- 
ing. Don’t forget, the impression your product makes on 
the housewife can be the key to increased sales for you. 


e cordially 


‘nvited 


Open House 
r Bakery 


at ou 


_ 


“Open House” opens customers’ minds. Every year 
or so, open your bakery to customer inspection by holding 
an “Open House Party.”” Be sure to invite members of 
clubs, PTA, church groups, etc. These people influence 
others, will help speed the trend to “Buying it baked.” 
Offer samples of your products, too. You'll build goodwill 
and sales. Ask your Fleischmann Man for help. 
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half of H. R. Alton, Sr., president of 
the company 


a son 


brother’s interest and has been head 
of the firm ever since. His sons, Alli- 
and David, are associated with 
him in the business 
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play cases. One of its outstanding 
features is the absence of a partition 
between the baking and sales rooms, 
enabling the customers to see the 


Peoria Colonial Baking Co. filed a preparation of baked goods. 
charter of incorporation with the sec- bd 
retary of state’s office, Dover, Del. Floyd Chapman, Portales, N. M., ° 
Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, wholesale bread dealer, is now dis- Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Inhofer are 
Del., is serving as the principal office tributor for Dottie Lee bread in the the new owners of the bakery in 
s Portales area. Bridgewater, S.D., formerly operated 
EC St veteran Metine Cite e by Mr. and Mrs. John Rohweder 
ns . irgeon etera oOuge Vy, 
Kansas, businessman, observed his K. Stephens and his son have e 


47th anniversary in the bakery busi- 
ness in Dodge City recently. He and 
a brother, W. A. Sturgeon, purchased 
the Dodge City bake shop in 1906 
Three years later he bought his 


opened a new bakery in Bloomington, 
i. The building, which is the home 
of Mrs. Stephens’ Fine Pastries, is a 
$25,000 undertaking and houses the 
latest in baking equipment and dis- 


An area supply depot for the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Denver, has been 
established in Loveland, Colo. J. W 
Cypert, supervisor of sales for the 
baking firm in northern Colorado, 








“Plan” to promote profits. Another 
plan to help you do it is ready now. Good 
Housekeeping recently ran a_ 16-page 
color feature on delicious ways to serve 
bread products. From that feature 
Fleischmann has produced a complete 
Merchandising Plan to help build your 
bread and roll business. It contains 
everything you need to promote these 
new, appetite-appealing ideas. All you 
have to do is get the complete free Plan 
from your Fleischmann Man and use it. 


The variety way to profit. Jog cus- 


tomer menu planning out of the “white 
bread and cake” pattern. Tempt their 
appetites and pocketbooks !) by offer- 
ing a wide variety of sweet dough prod- 
ucts. It’s easy, using the 90 different, 
delicious varieties possible from one 
Fleis« hmann basic sweet dough formula. 
less than half 
of housewives surveyed served sweet 


The opportunity is big 


goods even once a week. Variety can 
mean added enjoyment for your cus- 
tomers, more profit for you! 











@ Balanced fermentation from a strain of yeast especially 
developed to assure the controlled action that’s vital 
to proper dough conditioning, gas production, top quality. 


@ Uniform baking results. Careful quality control 
assures you uniform leavening action from every pound 
of yeast. “Impulse shoppers” become steady customers 
when they know they can get the same high quality 
day after day. 


@ Bakery research at the famous Fleischmann Laboratories 
to improve techniques, enhance product appeal and 
make baking more profitable for you. 


@ Savings in time and labor by using Fleischmann’s 
5-pound package of yeast—which saves you 68% of 
unwrapping time. 


@ Seliing, Production and Merchandising services. 
A staff of experts, through your Fleischmann Man, helps 
you with sales training, production, formulas, mer- 
chandising —all to help you make more sales and profit 
from Baking! 


© 
FLEISCHMANN 


World's Most Experienced Yeast Maker 
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AIB CLASS ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


CHICAGO — Two men from the 
Midwest were chosen officers of the 
64th class of the American Institute 
School of Baking at its recent elec- 
tion. They are Meredith W. Ghrist of 
Des Moines, Campbell Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Dallas, who was 
elected president, and John N. Hines, 
Purity Bakeries, Decatur, Ul. Both 
are experienced bakers, and have 
been with their respective firms for 
some years. Mr. Ghrist, before enter- 
ing the baking industry, attended 
West Point Military Academy, of 
which he is a graduate. Mr. Hines 
has been associated with Purity 
Bakeries in several Illinois towns, 
including Normal, Peoria, and Bloom- 
ington. 





(SERRE SO I RER 
said the company plans to serve an 
even larger territory from the Love- 
land depot, which now serves Long- 
mont, Berthoud, Estes Park, Fort 
Collins and Greeley. 

= 


The Model Bakery, Linton, N.D., 
has moved into new quarters. 
ae 
The Prentice (Wis.) Bakery, oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Maki, 
has reopened for business. 


The Hartmann Bakery, White- 
water, Wis., has been purchased by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heilmeier. Carl 
Hartmann, former owner of the 
bakery, sold because of ill health 

we 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery has been 
leased by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
and James Carlson. The Carlsons are 
brothers 


Sawicki's Bake Shop has moved 
from 123 Nanticoke Ave., Endicott, 
N.Y., to larger quarters at 106 E. 
Main St. The bakery also operates 
the bakery department in the P. & C, 
Market on Washington Ave. 

s 


Blair's Bakery, Edmond, Okla., 
operated by Ed Blair, has been sold 
to Bob Drozinski. The shop will be 
named Karen's Bakery 

7 

A modern bakery has been opened 
in conjunction with the Market Bas- 
ket supermarket, Watertown Shop- 
ping Center, Watertown, N.Y. Richard 
Dadeo is the bakery manager. 

* 

Handy-Andy Bakery of San An- 
tonio has recently been incorporated. 
The incorporators, A. L. Becker, E. C. 
Becker, Jr., and W. W. Wollins, listed 
the capital stock at $10,000 

ie 

General Baking Co, has filed plans 
with the city of Buffalo to alter its 
plant building at 639 Clinton St. 

a 

John G. Heyman, president and 
general manager of the H. & S. Bak- 
ing Co., Sandusky, Ohio, said the 
firm has discontinued business. He 
gave no plans for the future, The 
firm had employed 25 persons, in- 
cluding bakers and routemen 

7 

Mrs. George Simony has opened 
Lucille’s Pastry Shop at 605 West 
Orman St., Pueblo, Coio. 


The first out-of-state store of the 
Miller Super Markets, Denver, has 
been established in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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YOUR AD ? 


WHY NOT make this California Raisin Industry ad 
y 


your ad for your own baking? It’s easy as 1, 2, 3 


1 Time a raisin baked goods promotion for 
January-February 


In January Better Homes & Gardens and February 
McCall's, the ad at right appears in half-page, full-color. 
In the same months, black-and-white ads build demand 
for high-profit raisin bread in Sunset, Today's Woman, 
Parents’, True Story, and Farm Journal. 


2. Bake plenty — Rich with Raisins 


It's what Raisin Industry advertising is going to feature 
in magazines with a total circulation of 16,752,749 
your customers included! 


3. Feature and advertise your own raisin-rich baking 


Make the national raisin advertising theme your own by 
using the ‘Rich with Raisins’ line. For color reprints 

of the above ad and for colorful breadrack hangers ready 
for your brand imprint, write to: CALIFORNIA RAISIN 
Apvisory Boarpb, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


January 5, 1954 


YOUR 
BAKING ? 






































Make your own 
baking and sales 


Rich with Raisins 
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It is also the first store of this 20- 
store chain to have a pre-packaged 
baked goods department. 

@ 

Peter M. Blount, Blount’s Bakery, 
Augusta, Fla., recently took a two 
weeks’ air tour to Florida, Detroit 
and Canada 


3ama Pie Co., Tulsa, has purchased 

three new panel delivery trucks 
e 

The Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, 
Ohio, has been remodeled and en- 
larged. Gordon Nash, proprietor, said 
it is one of the most modern retail 
bakeries in the middle west. Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Retail Bakers 
Assn., Mr. Nash has been engaged in 
the bakery business in St. Bernard 
for 18 years 


The Haislip Baking Co., Norton, 
Va., has sold its building to the Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Co. but will retain tem- 
porary quarters in the building until 
future plans are made. The building 
covers an area of 33,000 sq. ft 

es 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, appeared on the first “honor list 
of contributors” in the new yearbook 
of the Ohio Foundation of Independ- 
ent Colleges for contributions made 
to the 22 non-tax-supported schools 
during the foundation’s first two 
years 

a 

The president of Teamsters Local 
485, AFL Bakery Drivers in Pitts- 
burgh for nearly 20 years, George E. 
Frazier has been reelected to another 
three-year term as head of the union. 

e 

Albert Duclos, after six months of 
retirement, is back in the baking in- 
dustry once again. Mr. Duclos, a 
baker for 35 years, has started work 
from his home at 39 Sargent St., 
Westbrook, Maine. 

& 

Mrs. Mary McManus, assistant sales 
manager in one of the Hanscom Bros., 
Inc., retail bakery stores, Philadelphia, 
was recently presented a gold watch 
by Richard Hanscom, vice president of 
Hanscom, in honor of her 25 years of 
service with the company. The presen- 
tation was made at the firm’s fourth 
annual ladies’ night. 

e 

Burns Bake Shop has opened a new 
bakery at Lafayette Road, Evansdale, 
Waterloo, Towa. 

@ 

Barbara's Bake Shop, Des Moines, 
has opened a retail outlet in the 
Franklin Shopping Cente1 

e 

Sun Bakery, Inc., 2501 Mount Ver- 
non Road, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
opened a new bake shop. It is being 
managed by Ernest Punke 

6 

Kenneth Wichhart has sold his 

Creston, Lowa, bakery. 
a 

Louis Baumann is the new manager 
of Black’s Bakery, Waterloo, Iowa. 

National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
the building at 333 Oak St., Roches- 
ter, N.Y., which it has occupied for 
the past 35 years. 


3urry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, NJ., 
and its president, George Burry, Jr., 
were subjects in one of a series of 
articles on New Jersey business firms 
which have had unusual success in 
business in the Newark Sunday 
News. The three-column article traced 
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the firm’s heritage back to a cookie’ H. 


shop opened by Mr. 


mother in 1875. 
e 


The St. Louis Master 
has completed remodeling of the port 
Model Bakery at association head- awards at the fourth annual dinner 
quarters. Included, along with new 
bake shop, the 
bakery features a public address sys- 
tem whereby all steps in demonstra- 
tion baking can be 


fixtures and a new 


audience clearly. 
oe 


Holzbeierlein & Sons, 
ington, is ceasing operations. Henry 


Bakers Assn. 


voiced to the 


Foutch’s Bakery 
Town and Country grand opening at 
its new location in Columbus by bak- 


Inc., Wash- 


Holzbeierlein, 
Burry’s grand- firm, 


stein 
watches for 


MILLER 


president 
and son of the founder, 
increased costs of operation. 


Hans Myklebust and George Daven- 
received 25-year diamond 
meeting of the Twenty Year ¢ 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
Miss Ruth Russell, Mrs. Ruth Bafven- 
and George 
30 years of service 


Ditlev 


celebrated 


Minneapolis. 
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ing a 600 Ib. cake for the occasion 
W. S. Foutch, owner and operator, 
opened the Town and Country Bakery 
in September. 


Snyder's Bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has stopped the manufacture 
of bread and has consolidated all 
major operations in Yakima, Wash., 
according to James Snyder, manager 
at Walla Walla. 

a 

Griffin Pie Co. of Kentucky, Lon- 
don, Ky., has received a charter with 
$15,000 authorized capital stock, Nel- 
son L. and Lewis S. Griffin, both of 








BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 






















the country are 


Tue new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100 Ib. laminated paper bags. Its use 
requires no changes in shop proce- 
dures. Bakers in many sections of 


already using Brosoft. 


Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 


activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients 
of the dough. 
Trained Bakery Technicians are 
available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Inc., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany's divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers—Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


225 Fourth Ave 
New York City 3, N.Y 


2921 S$. Haskell Ave 
Delles 10, Texas 


621 Minne $ 
Son Francisco |} 


Cal 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash 


666 Greenwood Aver 
i me ner 





Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicage 47, Illinois 
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South Charleston, W. Va., and Wil- 
liam H. Brooks of St. Albans, W. Va 
were the incorporators 

é€ 
The new address of Dressel Bak- 


eries is 6630 So. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 36, IIL. 
e 


The Maple Leaf Bakery has been 
opened in the new Eastwood Shop 
ping Plaza, Syracuse, N.Y. 

@ 
ad r4 b R - i 4 Nt oO The Sanitary Sakery Marlow, 
Okla., owned by Brazell & Kilgore, 
> U 34 te T | T U T § has closed and the equipment sold 
cc) 
[Kod Moki) VSR Mime = Fred J. Flury, proprietor of th 
Flury Bakery Shop, Mishawaka, Ind., 
has retired from business and closed 
his business at 116 W. Mishawaka 
Ave. He established the bakery shop 








in 1924 
& 
w ‘ New York Bakery, Ft. Worth, has 
Wi Ny G ts E Db changed its name to Big Dandy Bread 


Co 
RYE FLOURS 4 
flown Talk Bakery, Ine has filed 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have Bi dod a ot sangha tie? 


ware. The principal office is located 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- mn Sapam, “ 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in Party foods and delicatessen items 


: . will be heavily featured in the new 
Quality and Flavor. Nancy Lee Bakery which opened at 
10222 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora, Colo. 








Owner of the new bakery is M. A 
Lazear, veteran Denver bake1 
® 


1 | sell Bakeries, Inc., Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
if ry Aa & | if ‘ 
| \'| y operating in seven southern states, 
[ h i is 4R18 1 y A *. is changing 


its bread name to Dandee, 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


according to A. C. Conolly, manager 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS eS 


Lyman McCarthy, Denver baker 
took the first step toward eventual 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST expansion into a chain of neighbor- 
hood bakeries when the new Mc- 
Carthy’s Airport Bakery was for 


Th 1 WORLD f merly opened. The main plant is at 
ere S a 0 2817 Forest St. 
a = 
QUALITY in eee Benny’s Restaurant and Bakery is 
a new plant opening at the County 
JENNISON Flours Road, Palm Beach, Fla. 
6 














The Hanscom Baking Co. store at 


ENCORE 
Hv Ing 


3905 Broadway, New York City, has 


FY NW. J. JENNISON CO. |*] “Oo ee 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. rr ee Sonn ae 


opened a bakery in Parksville, S.C. 

















MAin 8637 Mr. Hall purchased the equipment 
formerly owned by Claude Bentley 
Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA @ 
The White Bakery sales room at 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 





Watertown, Minn., has been closed by 
Gene White, Motind, Minn., bake: 






















































a 
v i 

The Dutch Girl Bakery has been set 
en en 1 FLOURING MILLS CO. up as a distinctive unit of the new 
GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH \lbertson’s Food Center, recently 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT opened at I Sprague and Havana 
Streets, Spokane, Wash, Clifford Mat- 

$00,000 ter » Manace 

GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR yee is the manage} 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR * 

Country ond 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : ' ’ ; 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS nissan The Dixie Cream Donut Co. has 















—— opened a new plant and retail sales 
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store at College and King Sts., Jack- 

sonville, Fla, The firm was formerly 
cated at 6425 Norwood Ave Mary 

1). Harris and Bob Briggs are the co- 
anagers 


Alex Dietz has purchased the Haw- 
thorne Electric Bakery, Portland, 
from Cornish Burt. Mr. Dietz for 23 

ears supervised the night shift at 
i<appel’s Old Holland Bakery 


Now nearing completion in Evans- 
ville, Ind., is the Ross Center Bakery 
1 new firm created by the owners and 
operators of the Economy Food Mar 
kets. The bakery will adjoin the 
Economy store 

e 

The New York Bakery, Durango, 
Colo., has been sold. Nick Bonaven- 
tura, owner of a bakery in Silverton, 
Colo., bought the bakery from Robert 
A. Lindberg and Rudy Hitti. Mr. 
Bonaventura will consolidate it with 
the Durango Bakery which he has also 
hought 

& 

The Pechter saking Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of a new build 
ing at 800 Pacific St., Brooklyn, the 
former Ward Baking Co. plant. The 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








KNAPPEN fuurine 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 





Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








Super Chie} 


High Protein Flour 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 


















NEW SPOKANE MILL. QNE OF THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ie ABILENE, KANSAS 





THE WORLD’S, MOST MODERN 


Ps 


MTiLtS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 








LO es eat Exceptional Bakery Flours 
ee ee NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Eeny...meeny,.,miney...mo..,, 





Where will half these child 


\ — 2 - 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 
sters is in your hands! 





In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 


mall 


j 








Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 


Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 

















Se 








Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Name_ 
Address 
City _Zone___ State____ 




















Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 


7 Soft White 


Wheat 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





egge ‘ 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Guur Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


« Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 











five-story plant has over 200,000 sq 
ft. of floor space 
& 

McKenzie's Pastry Shoppe, New 
Orleans, has opened a store at 1024 
Harrison Ave., in the Lakeview’s 
Shopping Center. The bakery operates 
nine other retail stores 


€ 
The Ruth Ashbrook Bakitchen, 1819 
Northwest Blvd., Spokane, has closed 
its doors 


The Cake Box, Kansas City mul- 
tiple unit retail chain bakery, early 
in December opened a new central 
baking plant and retail store at 1300 
East 63rd St., Kansas City. The new 
store brings to five the number of 
retail sales units operated by the 
company. Opening ceremonies were 
coincident with the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the baking com- 
pany in Kansas City. In honor of this 
occasion, every 25th customer was 
given a certificate for a free birthday 
cake, to be presented to them by the 
Cake Box on their birthday 


e 
Gil’s Bakery & Restaurant, Belen, 
N.M., recently installed a large new 
oven 


Mr. and Mrs. Ricard Childs have 
opened a bakery in Las Vegas in the 
location formerly occupied by the 
Superior Bakery 

2 

The South Side Bakery has been 
opened in Potosi, Mo, 

€ 

The Star Bakery, Virginia, Minn., 
observed its 60th anniversary with 
pecial features of baked goods 

@ 

Fred Grimmig, owner of Jacques 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, Fla., is 
getting his share of experience with 
making huge cakes and pies. For the 
U.S. Marine Corps’ recent birthday 
celebration, he provided a 100 Ib. cake 
with a 30 in. base. More recently he 
was called upon by the city’s Fire- 
men & Policemen’s Benevolent Assn 
to furnish a 40 in. pie. Almost 100 Ib 
mincemeat went into the big pie 

€ 

\ building permit has been issued 
to the Interstate Bakery, 812 E 
Ferry St., Buffalo, to make altera- 
tions to its building 

& 

The Sunshine Biscuit Co. has 
opened a supply warehouse at 419 N 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. Five men 
with two trucks will provide in- 
creased service to the Salina area, 
R. M. Kinion, manager, said 


CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS OUTING FEB. 6-7 
PINEHURST, N.C.—-The third an 
nual golf stag outing of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas has been 
set for Feb. 6-7 here, with the Caro 
lina Hotel to be the center of activi 
Ties 
Reservations for hotel space are 
now being taken by Mrs. Louise Skill 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7 
N.C., secretary of the association 
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Qualifying rounds in the golf out- 
ing will be played Feb. 6 and finals 
will be played Feb. 7. Skeet shooting 
will be another attraction Feb. 6 and 
bowling on the green will be a Feb 
7 event. Prizes will be awarded to 
winners in all events 

Other highlights will include a get 
acquainted party on the evening of 
Feb. 5, a cocktail party Feb. 6 and a 
smorgasbord Feb. 7 


BREA S THE STAFF PF LiFe 
FLORASYNTH MOVES 
NEW YORK The three - story 


building at 900 Van Nest Ave., New 
York, is now the new home for the 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., execu- 
tive offices and eastern production 
facilities. Construction has been su- 
pervised by Joseph H. Fein and David 
E. Lakritz, Florasynth executives 
William Lakritz, president, states 
that the 70,000 sq. ft. available will 
provide greatly increased work and 
laboratory space. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

D. H. ROLLINS TRANSFERRED 

PHILADELPHIA Sylvania divi- 
sion, American Viscose Corp., an- 
nounces that Dwight H. Rollins has 
been transferred from Philadelphia to 
the New York office. 





) ll 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diduth, Miwresota 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


- Pe) fous “yy y ‘ 
(4c aaady oakers Flaar 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








GARLAND MILLS 


IN¢ 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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items discussed in this department 
mey be obtained by writing the 
Reeder Service Department of: 


No. 3169—Egg 
Solids 


The Eeg Solids Council, division of 
the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, has just published a 24- 
page brochure entitled “The Inside 
Story, keg Solids.” The brochure tells 
a fascinating word and picture story 
about research, processing and uses, 
and states that present-day egg solids 
are a new product wholly resultant 
from scientific and technological ad- 
vances, During 1952, almost 600 mil- 
lion shell eggs were converted to 
ege solids and the outlook for 1953 
is for even greater conversion. The 
brochure answers such questions as, 
“What does the process of drying do 
to the egg? What values, if any, are 
removed in the conversion? Also ex- 
plained are the processing steps, such 
as collecting, candling, breaking, sep- 
arating, blending, homogenizing, sta- 
bilizing, pasteurizing, drying and 
packaging of eggs. Check No. 3469 on 









Vf New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 
€ 


S 
New Lireratvre 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


the coupon and mail it for informa- 
tion on how to secure copies of the 
brochure. 


No. 3470—Paint 
Ingredient 


Thirty-five case histories of the 
successful use of protective coatings 
based on chlorinated rubber are in- 
cluded in a new Hercules Powder Co 
booklet, “Protection With Parlon.”’ 
Water and sewage works, paper mills, 
storage tanks, and chemical and food 
processing plants are among the in 
stallations located from coast to 
coast where these coatings have been 
photographed after long-term expo 
sure to a variety of corrosive environ- 
ments. Also included in the 20-page 
booklet are performance data on 
these finishes and instructions for ap- 
plying paints with this ingredient by 
brush or spray to metal, wood and 
various cement and asphalt surfaces. 
The booklet claims that a two-coat 


ee eines | 


COMPANY... . cs .essesscecceees 





ADs Kes anesseneacesiess 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 
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Send me information on the items marked: i 

a 

3469. Egg Solids |) 3476-—Formulas a 

3470. Paint Ingredient (| 3479—-Roll Slicer a 

3471 Pan Oil { ] 3481—-Bags s 

3472--Fluid Drive Oven Mount [_] 3482—-Small-Parts Storage i 

3473-- Kettle | | 3483-—Bin i 
3474 Materials Handling Book [-| 3484--Oven 

3475. Wrapping Machine I 

' 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








§ Reader Service Dept. 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








finish containing this ingredient in a 
Roxbury, Mass., bakery is still in ex- 
cellent condition after more than a 
year of daily cleaning and exposure in 
humid atmosphere of 100° F. To se- 
cure the booklet check No. 3470 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3173—Kettle 


Coates Electric Manufacturing Co. 
has announced the introduction of the 
1954 model multi-purpose candy ket- 
tle, featuring improvements in de- 
sign and appearance. The kettle of- 
fers bakers a unit that is adaptable 
for large or small batches of 
jams, jellies, preserves and 


icings, 
other 





liquid 
cooking 
heat combinations from maximum to 


products requiring 
The kettle 


precision 
has 27 different 


minimum. There are five adjustable 


adaptor rings for different size ket- 
tles. It holds any size pan from 8 to 
22 in. in diameter. Six 2-KW, 220 


volt, high temperature rod-type ele- 
ments are connected in three banks 
of 4-KWs each. Heavy duty, 3-heat 
switch controls are mounted on each 
bank below the bottom of the kettle, 


out of the heat zone. The kettle is 
made of heavy carbon steel sheets 
with a heat resistant finish, and in- 


sulated. Specifications are: Capacity, 
2 KW single phase AC or DC, 220 
volts; weight, 200 lb. crated for ship- 
ping; dimensions, 24-in. high including 
legs, 24 in. in diameter; finish, grey 
black. It is UL approved and con- 
forms to the ASME code. For further 
information check No. 3473 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive full in- 
formation. 


No. 3472—Fluid Drive 
Oven Mount 


Fish Equipment Co. has recently 
announced a fluid drive as standard 
equipment for all its ovens. The unit 
works like the fluid drive in automo- 
biles, providing smooth starting and 
stopping, and protection for bakery 
products, the firm states. It is a pow- 
er-slipping action in the case of acci- 
dental jamming of trays. The unit is 
mounted directly to the power. It is 
completely enclosed and factory guar- 
anteed. Further information regard- 
ing sizes and prices is available by 
checking No. 3472 on the coupon, 
clipping and mailing it to the address 
provided. 


No. 3471—Pan Oil 


A new all vegetable pan oil called 
Xtra Bake, has been developed by 
Caravan Products Co., Inc., especially 
for use in bread and roll pans. This 
product is reported to cling to the 
sides of pans, giving perfect release, 
and will not run down to pool in 
corners. Bread is thus kept free of 
oil stains and fried edges. This prod- 
uct complies with all pure food laws 
and its ingredients meet Federal 


Bread Standards, states the manufac- 
turer. It can be applied by brush, rag 
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or sponge and will go through all 
bread greasing machines. No special 
nozzles or equipment are required. It 
is claimed that one application will 
give from three to eight bakings, de- 
pending on shop conditions. Addition- 
al savings on labor and material are 
claimed because the new pan oil pro- 
vides extra bakings per greasing. 
Smoke-free baking is possible, and it 
will not gum bread pans. It is packed 
in 425-lb. non-returnable steel drums 
and 38 and 96-lb. steel pails. Check 
No. 3471 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive full information. 


No. 3479—Roll 
Slicer 


Alto Corp. has announced a new 
unit in its line of roll slicing equip- 
ment. It is called the Alto model “J” 
roll slicer. Designed for the bakery 
that feeds rolls directly from a cool- 
ing conveyor to the slicer, as well as 
for the bakery that hand-feeds rolls 
to the slicer, the new machine slices 





*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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process engineering, industrial en- 
gineering, plant layout, production 
and material control, purchasing, pro- 
duction, quality control and inspec- 
tion, accounting, maintenance, per- 
sonnel and product design is ex 
plained in a new 12-page booklet pub- 
lished by the industry educational 
committee of the Material Handling 
Institute, Inc. General rules for ana- 
lyzing work-volume and work-density 
are also presented with an example in 
cxart form of work-volume analysis 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
(50¢ each) from the Material Han- 
dling Institute, Inc., 813 Clark Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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included. Other drawer units now in 
production include models ranging 
from eight to 128 drawers, models 
with larger size or metal drawers 
and portable models with carrying 
handies. Over 750 combinations, to 
exact requirements, can 
be supplied. Check No. 3482 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive com 
plete literature and additional infor 
mation 


No. 3181—Bags 


Militzer’s, a Milwaukee bakery 
chain, gives polyethylene Showbegs 
with its rye bread twice weekly to 
customers in its four stores. The bags 


uit users 





good will 


building 
and increased sales from pleased cus- 


gift reminder in 


tomers. For more information check 
No. 3481 on the coupon and mail it 


No. 3183—Bin 




















either sandwich or weiner rolls. In- , Py . made by Central States Paper & Bag A new under-counter bin for bak- 
stead of slicing roll clusters only from No. 3 18$2—Small- Co., are printed in a bright yellow, eries has been introduced by the 
the center, the machine when [P>gggeds Storage and advise, “To keep your bread Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Ine 
equipped with five spindles hinge- = . os fresh, store it in this Showbag, close It is made from an extra hard alu- 
slices clusters from both inside and General Industrial Co announces air tight, and place in refrigerator.’ minum alloy. The firm states that 
outside. It will handle clusters of the production of a complete line of It is claimed to be an inexpensive _ its seamless construction and open 
four and eight sandwich and weiner See-Thru” drawer cabinets for small 
rolls, it is claimed, at speeds exceed- Parts filing and storage. Called the 
ing 2,700 packages of eight an hour Model J-20, it consists of 20 crystal- . - 
using two or three workers at the Clear lifetime-guaranteed plastic spill- SPRING WHEAT FT OURS 
slicer and wrapper, with rolls fed Proof drawers, 5% in. long by 2% in. A af 
to the slicer in or out of the pan. It Wide by 1 7/16 in. high, in a welded 
is said to accommodate clusters of six, all-steel cabinet. Overall size is 10% 
eight or 12 rolls. according to the in. high by 12% in wide by 6 in. deep. RED WING SPECIAL 
package requirements of the bakery The cabinet has an attractive silver- 
concerned. It is said to eliminate ray hammer finish and is equipped 
trays, reduce labor materially, and With rubber feet. Adjustable drawer 
permit the slicing of single rolls in dividers and identification labels are BIXOTA 
the pan o1 ing of cluster rolls in 
or out of the pan. A choice of three, q 
four or five spindle machines is of- CREAM f WEST 
fered. Complete literature is avail- 0 
able by checking No. 3479 on the cou- PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
pon and dropping it in the mail 

, ~~ 
No. 3171—Materials THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
Handling Booklet RED WING, MINNESOTA 

The proper relationship between Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
material handling and other functions Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
in an indu il organization such as 
° . 
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Bakers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 
* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 




















4% 





head meet all sanitary requirements 
in the handling of ingredients. It in- 
a detachable dolly for easy mo- 
bility and a removable cover to facili- 
tate cleaning. It fits under most 
standard counters and benches. The 
bin which is round, has a capacity of 
29 val. liquid, It holds approximately 
200 Ib. sugar or 115 Ib. flour. It is 
with or without handles. 
covers.-a slipover type and a 
hinge type—are available. The over- 
all height of the unit with hinged 
cover and dolly is 27 in. with slip-over 
cover and dolly 24% in. The diameter 
of the bin is 22% in. Known as the 
Wear-Ever bin, it is ideal for handling 


cludes 


available 


Two 


of dry ingredients such as flour and 
suvar. Check No. 3483 on the coupon 
and mail it to receive more infor- 


mation 


No. 3181—Oven 


A new type of revolving tray oven, 
called model “C," and designed for 
baking and roasting, has been an- 
nounced by the makers of Oven King. 
The manufacturer states that this 
oven will do everything a conven- 
tional deck oven is required to do 
with all the combined advantages of 
a revolving tray. One opening at the 
front of the oven makes it easily ac- 
cessible and eliminates any back or 
side operations. It combines the 
firm's patented firing system with 
new design features. It is available in 
either electric or gas semi-direct fir- 
ing systems. The oven has full-length 
loading doors, four stabilized trays 
with &-bun pan capacity, forward and 








reverse switch controls, and is 77% 
in. wide, 67 in. high and 57 in. deep. 


(Four and twelve bun capacity with 
corresponding dimensions are = also 
available.) It is constructed of 18- 
gauge cold rolled steel, has one-piece 
walls insulated with a 4-in, minimum 
thickness blanket-type rockwool, and 
lifetime lubricated interior bearings. 
The vent is front operated with an 
adjustable damper. The “C" is pow- 
ered by a single-phase, 115 volt motor 
and Robertshaw thermostat 
with 100° to 500° F. temperature 
range, It is equipped with a dial 
type thermometer, 150° to 750° F. 
The ree! spider is flame cut steel, elec- 
trically welded to the main shaft. The 
drive unit is a roller chain with 
worm gear reduction unit. The out- 
side finish is white enamel, the inside 


has a 
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is Hi-Heat bitiluminum. It is shipped 
assembled or knocked down into ma- 
jor sections. Shipping weight is 1,800 
Ib. For further information and d: 

scriptive folders check No. 3484 on 
the coupon and mail it 


No. 3475—Sandwich 
Wrapping Machine 


Lynch Corp., packaging machine 
division, has announced a new mode! 
sandwich wrapping machine, called 
the RS. It is equipped to wrap multi 
ple-unit packages of round or square 
sandwiches and has several new de 


sign features to simplify problems of 


production control. These features in- 


clude compensation for normal ir- 
regularities in sandwich thickness and 
cutting scrap losses while still 


wrapping up to 100 
packages a 
states 


multiple-unit 
minute, the company 
The machine can be directly 
connected to spreader equipment. Va- 
riable speed drive is standard. When- 
ever intake is stopped, it will com- 
plete the cycle on the final package 
in the wrapping head. A change of 
wrapping heads adjusts the machine 
from round to square packaging. Op- 
tional equipment will allow it to ac- 
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commodate packages from 1% in. to 


2 in. wide and from 1% in. to 3 in 


long. Additional information is avail- 
able by checking No. 3475 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 34176—Formulas 


Formulas suitable for bakeries are 
included in a 12-page brochure recent- 
ly published by the Lemon Products 
Industry News Bureau. Among the 
formulas are lemon meringue pie, 
lemon meringue, lemon sponge pud- 
ding and lemon butter icing. To obtain 
the brochure, check No. 3476 on the 
coupon and mail it to this magazine 





It's the wheat 


that puts the flavor 
in the flours we mill 





. « « Montana 


HIGH PROTEIN WHEATS 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- 
tent is grown in Montana. 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed 
flours listed here. 


And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from these 
flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


SUPER GRADES 


REGULAR 


MELLOW 


directly 
MONTANA 
FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Super Sapphire 


PROTEIN ASH 


12.50 40 
12.70 42 
15.50 22 





GRADES 


Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 


12.00 40 
12.25 42 
14.40 ay) 





GRADES 


Mellow Judith 


Mellow Sapphire 


11.40 40 
11.70 43 





Dakotana sich 


Sapphire Whole Wheat 


14.80 AS 
13.00 = 1.50 
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With these flours in your shop it is easy 
to get your customers to choose bread for 
its taste qualities rather than its “squeez- 
ability.” These all-Montana wheat flours 
give unusual absorption and outstanding 
favor characteristics 
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Cooperation Aids 
Wheat Research. 
Scientist Says 


W ASHINGTON- International 


co- 
operation among and between scien- 
tists is contributing to successful de- 
veiopment of disease-resistant strains 
of wheat and other food rains, Dr. 
B. B. Bayles, agronomist on wheat 
investigations [for the U.S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said Dec. 23 at 
the agricultural section of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science at the annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass 
Testing of some 750 wheat includ- 
ing varieties and strains from the De- 
partment’s world collection and the 
most promising varieties and selec- 


tions from breeding programs in the 


U.S. and other countries, Dr. Bayles 
said, is now going on at several ex- 
periment stations in the U.S., and in 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Fcuador, 
solivia, Uruguay, Paragua Kenya 
Colony, Spain, India, Japan, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Puerto Rico; at two 
locations each in Mexico, Colombia, 
Chile, Australia, and South Africa; 
ind at three locations in Peru. A 
number of other countries in Europe, 
Africa, and the East are also begin- 
ning to cooperate in this work espe- 
cially in the exchange of information 


ind seed and in the breeding of stem- 


rust resistant varieties 

Dr. Bayles pointed out that by 1938 
this type of cooperating research in 
North America had brought stem rust 
under control in U.S. spring wheat 
areas. However, in 1950 a new race 
of stem rust, known as 15B, struck 
growers’ fields, and has since resulted 
in serious losses. Breeders working in 
Canada and growing their seed in 
California’s Imperial Valley in an ef 
fort to meet this new threat have de- 
veloped S« lIkirk, a variety that is re- 
sistant to race 15B. Seed of this 
variety in somewhat limited quan 
tities will be made available this 
spring to Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota wheat growers 
as well a to Canadian owers 
Other resistant varieties developed at 
the cooperating State experiment 


in the US should be 


two, he 


Stations also 


available in another year o1 


said 


Cooperation Brings Benefits 


Emphasizing the important part 
that international cooperation is now 
playin in wheat improvement, Dr. 
Bayles said that before World War 
I wheat breeders had exchanged in- 
formation only on a somewhat hap- 
hazard person-to-person basis. Short 
ly after World War I, however, re- 
gional cooperation of the state experi- 
ment stations and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was started in 
the U.S. Canada joined in the work 
in the late 1920's and Mexico in the 
mid-1940's. By 1950 many other coun- 
tries were cooperating in a system- 
atic exchange of ideas, information 
and breeding materials made possible 
through the rowing of uniform in- 


ternational tests 


Dr. Bayles further emphasized the 


importance of the same seed being 
tested uniformly under all the differ- 
ing growing conditions and the dif 
ferent diseases in the countries co- 
operatin He pointed also to the 
peed-up pc ble in breeding where, 
is in Mexict » crops can be rown 
in the same year. This last, he point- 
ed out particularly important in 
iew of the fact that new strains 
must have other characteristics than 


that of disease-resistance Breeders 


must work toward resistance to lodg- 


ing Food 


grail 


quality production, 





and other characteristics 

The department of agriculture sci- 
entist also described a somewhat 
counterpart activity in hybrid corn 
in western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area sponsored by the Food 
& Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations with the help of Dr. 
M. T. Jenkins, another scientist from 
the department. Hybrid corn, he 
said, was sought by these areas after 
World War II. Their representatives 
met in 1947 in Italy to set up uni- 
form trials for U.S. hybrids that 
might prove adaptable. Work was 
launched in about 19 countries and 
results are already apparent. 

Belgium, using hybrids, is now able 
to grow corn for the first time. Acre- 
age in the Netherlands has increased 
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7 0r 


appreciably. In Italy, by 1952, 8.7% 
of the corn acreage was in hybrids 
and in France, 15°. 

One difficulty in 
Dr. 


the corn work, 
Bayles said, is that the broad 
international type of uniform test- 
ing applied to wheat cannot be ap- 
plied so well to corn. This is because 
the adaptation of corn hybrids is 
more closely related to latitude than 
is the adaptation of wheat varieties 
Corn Belt hybrids, for instance, will 
not grow productively in Mexico 
So, he said, the European and Medi- 
terranean countries participating in 
the corn work are now testing some 
hybrids they have developed them- 
selves. This testing has been split 
into a northern and a southern ( Medi- 
terranean) region, with testing of 


49 


hybrids adaptable to the latitude em- 
phasized within each region more 
than interchange of seed for testing 
between regions. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization is also sponsoring interna- 
tional cooperation among the Near 
Fast countries looking toward the 
improvement of wheat and barley 
which are staple foods in that part 
of the world. Nine countries are par- 
ticipating in this cooperative project 
for which two conferences of workers 
have been held. The success of these 
international cooperative crop im- 
provement projects like that of the 
regional cooperative research projects 
in the U.S., Dr. Bayles emphasized, 
is a result of their development by 
the research workers themselves. 
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INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton Is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 

Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi 

ence in modern methods of insect control, A text book and manual for those en 

gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain, 245 pages, $3 25 
a 


6x0, photo-offset, 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision 

EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION Fred DeArmond 
Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 


employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, % 00 
the use and timing of words and action, Revised Edition—251 pages : e 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION. . . . . B.Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
aseny methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays, Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
115 pages, 844x11, offset, iustrated. Copyright, 1948 . s 
v e ry 
Storck & Teague 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD ._. 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of carefal research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in @ chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent ilustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value . 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 
IN INDUSTRY . . . . By Samuel J. Lee 


Analyzes every form of aut tive tr portation for business purposes. Makes 
recommendations for efficient fleet management, Provides effective record-keeping 








systems, Stresses “preventive int ” to minimi costs. Emphasizes driver 
education for safety and profit, Originally published 1950, $7 50 
thie revined e@itiom 19GD 2... nccccccccssercccnccceccevcessecse — + 


BAKERS DICTIONARY . . By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary $3 00 
for the baking and allied tradem .... 2. ccc ccc cc cece cree essccseees - - 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... . ByA.J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his fleld, 
now in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur, ........... 6.6600 cee ene 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, 
Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries, The title 
and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject recommend 4 00 
it te bakers, large and small « 
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Pacts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections de- 
voted te each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a 
reference on annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $2 00 
including labeling, etc. s 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 9 
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George N. Graf 
Continues as Head 
of “Loyal Loafers” 


CHICAGO——Officers and 
were elected recently to head the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, the 
rapidly growing organization of bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen dedicated to 
promote the best interests of the 
baking industry. 

Elected Head Loafer was George 
N. Graf, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York, who or- 
iginally proposed the idea and served 
as “acting head loafer,’ during the 
organizational proceedings. Other of- 
ficers elected were Mercer G. Rhodes, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, As- 
sistant Loafer, and Tom Deutschle, 
3akers of America Program, Chicago, 
Head Checker. 

Six baker members and six allied 
members were elected to serve on the 


directors 


Graf 


George N. 


board of directors, governing body of 
the R.O.L.L., for terms ranging from 
one year to three years. They are: 
Bakers, John C. Koetting, Fehr Bak- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas, and Tom 
Flood, Burry Bros., Chicago, one year; 
Arthur Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and Graham Mc- 
Guire, Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, 
Minn., two years; and C. J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Chicago and 
Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., three years. Allied, 
Paul Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Herman Eng- 
lander, Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
one year; Harvey Patterson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Jack Conrad, Pollock Paper Co., 
New York, two years; and Mr. Rhodes 
and Ralph Herman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., three years. 
Mr. Graf and Mr. Deutschle were ap- 
pointed board members at large 

In addition, the directors will serve 
on the advisory committee, which is 
also composed of Edward Hostettler, 
Federal Baking Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Gus Guckenberger, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; E. Simonyi, Doughnut 
Corp. of America, New York; Harry 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Phil Rundquist, Marathon 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., and Arthur 
Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., New York. 

Appointed to the committee as con- 
sultants were: Walter Clissold, Bak- 
ing Industry, Washington, D.C.; 
James Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York; Frank Cooley, American Baker, 
Minneapolis; and Clifford Webster, 


Bakers Review, New York 
The advisory committee is a per- 
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manent committee established to de- 
velop projects for the more than 
1,000 bakers and allied tradesmen 
who have enrolled in the Loyal Loaf- 
ers. Directives will be issued to the 
entire membership on the approval of 
the board of directors. 

Membership now extends into most 
of the 48 states, Alaska and Japan 
A request was received from 
bakers in Australia as to the purpose 
and organizational set-up of the 
R.O.L.L. 


———-— BREAC 


also 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NORTH CAROLINA MEETING 
TOLD OF FEED PROGRESS 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Advancements 
made in the field of animal nutrition 
are on a level with progress achieved 
in other fields of science. 

This conviction was expressed by 
speakers at the annual Animal Nutri- 
tion Conference held at North Caro- 
lina State College Dec. 10-11. 

The two-day conference attracted 
over 175 delegates from 20 states. It 
was sponsored by North Carolina 
State College in cooperation with the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

An event growing in popularity 
each year, the 1953 conference drew 
delegates from North Carolina, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, California, 
New York, Iowa, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, 
Georgia, New Jersey, Maine, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 

The delegates were welcomed to 
the campus by Chancellor Carey H. 
Bostian of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, who told the group he did not 
“know of an industry that has made 
more contributions to the agricul- 
tural life of North Carolina than this 
science of nutrition.” 

It was not many years ago, Dr. 
Bostian reminded the delegates, that 
some scientists and _ agriculturists 
foresaw a scarcity of agricultural 
products by the middle of the 20th 
century. 

“But,” he added, “we of today find 
abundant production, overproduction 
in many areas, because scientific 
agriculture has been keeping far 
ahead of the demands of a growing 
population.” 

The Chancellor briefly explained 
the college’s mission in the agricul- 
tural life of North Carolina and em- 
phasized the value of such industrial 
and agricultural conferences to both 
the college staff and industrial rep- 
resentatives who attend them. 

“We make progress—in nutrition, 
in breeding, in production, in all fields 
of agricultural technology—by work- 
ing together,” he declared. “Because 
we are interested in the advancement 
of all our people, we of state college 
are constantly keeping before us our 
obligation to serve every segment of 
the agricultural and industrial life 
of North Carolina.” 

Responding to the Chancellor, W. 
Frank Redding, Jr., president of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and an official of the Southern 
Crown Milling Co., Asheboro, said, 
“Nowhere have we received this kind 
of welcome, which makes us realize 
the importance of our business.” 

G. Brantley DeLoatche, Durham, 
manager of the feed mill of the 
Farmers Exchange, Inc., is the new 
president of the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., elected during 
the conference. Mr. DeLoatche suc- 
ceeds W. Frank Redding, Jr. 

Other new officers are M. V. Rains, 
Princeton, manager of the Rains Mill- 
ing Co., who was elected vice presi- 
dent of the association; and Bill 
Hoyle of Laurinburg, secretary and 
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feed mill manager of the Laurinburg 
Milling Co., who was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 

Three new directors were named to 
three-year terms. They are Harry 
Murray of Mocksville, Bill Chandler 
of Burlington, and M. V. Rains of 
Princeton. 

The board of directors of the asso- 
ciation tentatively decided to make a 
cruise to Bermuda for its summer 
session in 1954. 


BREA THE STAFF F Fe 


BRAZIL’S OUTSTANDING 
DRAFTS SHOW BIG DROP 
KANSAS CITY—Brazil’s outstand- 

ing draft indebtedness to U.S. export- 

ers fell by $31.7 million during Octo- 

ber to a 25-month low of $81.8 mil- 

lion, according to Bror W. Unge, man- 

ager of the foreign department, City 

National Bank, Kansas City. As of 

Oct. 31, Brazil's draft indebtedness 

thus had been reduced by $126.5 mil- 

lion from the all-time high of $208.3 

million in April, 1953, on the basis of 
figures representing Brazilian indebt- 
to exporters whose 
financing is reported by the 15 banks 
participating in the Federal Reserve 


edness those 
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B. MacMahon 
(left), Spreckels Sugar Co., president, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Northern California, presents the 


AWARD — George 





organization’s “Man of the Year” 

Award to Clarence G. Harris, Joe 

Lowe Corp., San Francisco. 

Bank’s monthly survey of Latin 

American export credit conditions. 
Drafts paid by Brazil, again 

financed in large part by drawings 


upon the $300 million export-import 
bank credit of early 1953, totaled 
$35.2 million in October, somewhat 
below September’s record high of 
$40.1 million. The value of new drafts 
drawn upon Brazilian importers 
dropped to $3.5 million from the 
September total of $6.6 million and 
from a monthly average of $6.7 mil- 
lion for the first three quarters of 
1953; this decline may have been as- 
sociated in some measure with the in- 
troduction of Brazil's new exchange 
allocation system in October. 

For Latin American countries other 
than Brazil, outstanding draft indebt- 
edness rose by $2.1 million to $73.2 
million, or fractionally above’ the 
year’s previous high recorded in July. 
Some declines occurred, most notably 
for Argentina and Chile, but these 
were more than offset by a larger 
number of increases, primarily for 
Venezuela, Honduras, Panama and 
Mexico. The proportion of drafts that 
were paid promptly by Latin Ameri- 
can countries other than Brazil in- 
creased slightly for the second con- 
secutive month. 

Total outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit drawn in favor of U.S. ex- 
porters to Latin America declined in 
October by less than one half million 
dollars, a drop of $2.2 million for 
Brazil more than offsetting an in- 
crease of $1.9 million for the rest of 
Latin America. 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Dec 26, 
1953, and Dec, 28, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
~American --~in bond— 

Lec Dec Dec Dec 

26 28 26, 28, 

1953 1952 1953 1962 
Wheat 336,192 259,307 1,248 3,106 
Corn 43,9536 62,944 ° eee 
Oats .. 18,420 24,974 7,686 10,053 
l= - 10,968 3,016 933 2,200 
Barley 15,262 12,879 211 2,020 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets lec 248 fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000 omitted): corn, 
none (2,344), bu barley 63 413) 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in 


b the 
piled by the secretary 


U.S. as com 
of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Dec. 25, 1953 (0060's omitted) 
Wheat Oat Rye Barl'y 
Boston 145 o* 
Buffalo ..... 795 465 257 o* 
Afloat .... 278 7,221 637 90 
louluth 27 39 121 
Baltimore . 20 : 
Milwaukee, afloat 160 2,611 
Totals , - 1,268 8,146 933 2,722 
Previous week .. 1,260 8,617 933 38,012 


UNFIT BREAD AND FLOUR 
DRAW HEAVY FDA FINES 


WASHINGTON One hundred 
twenty-seven shipments of foods, 


drugs, and devices were seized in No- 
vember on charges that they violated 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
according to a report by the Food & 
Drug Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

Largest in volume of the 78 unfit 
food seizures were 121,000 lb. musty 
corn and 74,000 Ib. insect-infested 
breading mix. The breading mix be- 
came infested while held in storage 
for a firm that had purchased it for 
breading frozen shrimp. 

In Brooklyn, after bread had been 
found to contain insects and insect 
fragments, the bakery principals 
were fined $1,000 and each sentenced 
to 45 days in jail. A Pennsylvania firm 
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with the same deficiencies was fined 
nearly $600. 

In action against a Michigan mill- 
ing firm, the government said flour 
was prepared and packed under in- 
sanitary conditions. The firm was 
fined $1,000 and placed on probation 
for one year; sentence against the 
individual was deferred. 


———SREAD 1S THE 


FEWER FARMERS 
About one American out of every 
three lived on a farm in 1920. Only 
about one in six was a farm resident 
by 1950 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
 — Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICK” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


co 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 








London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address DOoRFEACH,”’ 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
1-26 Billiter Bt, LONDON, B, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








WH. Rutherfurd 
Db Db. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Koberteon Street GLASGOW 
C1. FF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHRaTKan,'' Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution 8t. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace &t,, GLASGOW, C, 5 
Eeplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 Bt... Nicholas Bt ABERDEEN 
628 Hieh St, KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN East. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Males Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address; “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Below Last Year 


WINNIPEG—While lagging behind 
the corresponding period for the two 
previous crop years, Canadian wheat 
and flour exports for the initial four 
months of the 1953-54 season are well 
ahead of other postwar periods and 
may yet approach record levels be- 
fore the 12-month period is concluded 

From Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 102,798,000 
bu. of wheat and flour were exported 
from Canada, compared with 137,891,- 
000 bu. for the same four months a 
year ago. The following tabulation 
shows the November and August-No 
vember exports for the last six crop 
seasons. 


Wheat Flour & wh 


ht ur 
1954-64 88,256,515 14,61 4 102,79 ‘9 
1952-53 118,235,931 19 ) 137,891 
1951-52 101,374,605 13,516,509 114,991 
1950-51 58,149,007 14,654,066 5 7 
1949-50 75,323,027 1 18,896 90,641,9 
1945-49, 46,546,629 19,578,755 66,7 S4 


Despite the fact that the U.K. re- 
mained outside the International 
Wheat Agreement, it continued to 
be the biggest buyer of both Cana- 
dian wheat and flour during the first 
four months of the 1953-54 crop year 
and held that position in each of the 
four months. During November the 
U.K. purchased 1,296,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and 5,343,276 bu. wheat 
to boost the August-November totals 
to 4,255,573 and 29,315,527 bu., respec- 
tively. Combined, British Common 
wealth countries took 2,166,908 bu. as 
flour and 5,344,716 bu. as wheat in 
November, with the four month to 
tals agyreyvating 7,658,298 and 36.- 
544,921 bu., respectively 

During the August-November pe- 
riod only six British Commonwealth 
countries have purchased wheat from 
Canada. Next to the U.K., India took 
4,272,138 bu., and British South Afri- 
ca, 2,206,400 bu. Sixteen British Com- 
monwealth countries purchased flour 
from Canada in the four months and, 
in addition to the U.K 
Jamaica bought the equivalent of 
651,000 bu., Trinidad-Tobago 470,000 
Hong Kong 466,000, Gold Coast 348,- 
000; Leeward-Windward Islands 289 
000, Nigeria 192,000, British Guiana 
438,000, Barbados 154,000 and Ma- 
laya-Singapore 146,000 bu. Other 


purchases 


British Commonwealth buyers were 
Gambia, Sierre Leone, Gibraltar, Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda and British Hon- 
duras. 


During the four month period oth- 
er buyers of Canadian flour included 
50 destinations, with Philippines in 
the lead with purchases equivalent to 
1,737,000 bu. of wheat. Venezuela 
took the equivalent of 864,000 bu., 
Korea 953,000, Japan 500,000, Belgian 
Congo 314,000, Colombia 235,000, Lib- 
ya 207,000, while Thailand, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, and Panama 
each purchased the equivalent of 
more than 100,000 bu. in the form of 
flour from Canada in the initial four 
months of the current crop year. 

Countries outside the British Com- 
monwealth buying Canadian wheat 
during the same four months num- 
bered 24, with Japan taking 15,864,- 
000 bu., Germany 8,223,000. Belgium 
5,800,000, Switzerland 3,963,000, Spain 
3,424,000 and the Netherlands 2,415,- 
000 bu. Other countries taking in 
excess of 1 million bushels included 
Israel, U.S. and Peru. 

Canada exported 28,618,000 bu 
oats, rolled oats and oatmeal during 
the August-November period with the 
latter two commodities accounting 
for 238,000 bu. Of the latter, Venezu- 
ela was the biggest buyer, taking 
89,000 bu. There were 30 other buy- 
ers. The U.S. bought 26,306,000 bu 
oats and the U.K. 1,420,000 bu 

Canadian rye exports for the same 
four months amounted to 5,316,000 
bu., with U.S. taking 4,932,000 bu. 
Other buyers included Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Cuba 


————=GS#READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DRIED EGG PRODUCTION 
IN U.S. SHOWS INCREASE 


WASHINGTON Dried egg pro- 
duction during November, 1953, to- 
taled 1,310,000 Ib., compared with 
957,000 Ib. in November, 1952, and the 


1947-51 average of 900,000 Ib., the 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. 


November, 1953, output consisted of 
324,000 Ib. dried whole egg, 634,000 
lb. dried albumen and 352,000 Ib. 
dried yolk. Production during Novem- 
ber, 1952, consisted of 185,000 Ib 
dried whole egg, 611,000 Ib. dried al 
bumen and 161,000 Ib. dried yolk 
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GATC ANNOUNCES TWO 
PROMOTIONS IN EAST 

NEW YORK~—- The promotion of ; se Ta eee 

Joseph C. Thompson to manager, NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 

eastern sales, and Thomas A. Hartley FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 

to manager, New York sales, of the OSLO, NORWAY 

plate and welding division, was an- Cable Address: “C 

nounced in Chicago by Harold D 

Skyrm, vice president, General Amer- 

ican Transportation Corp. 

N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Hart- 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTOTRAAT 12 ley have been associated with Gen- 
"aan ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) eral American for nearly a decade. 


GRAIN i OILCAKES _ OILSEEDS Both eastern and New York sales 


offices will be maintained at 380 
Madison Ave., New York City 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Central West 


Chiecage: Flour salesmen could 
arouse little interest among bakery 
buyers in the central states during 


the week ending Jan. 1. A slight price 
increase early in the period failed to 
induce any additional buying. Observ- 
ers said the lack of activity was fairly 
the week intervening be- 
Christmas and New Year 
New represented 
of milling capacity, it was 


typical for 
tween the 
holidays 


25 to 30% 


business 


estimated 

Mill representatives pointed out, 
however, that inventories are very 
low and that a favorable price change 
could bring in a considerable amount 
of buying. It is observed that shipping 
directions have been coming in at a 
steady pace 

Family flour directions were un- 
usually good, it was reported, as in- 
ventories are being replaced. Stocks 
ran low during the big holiday baking 
period. Soft wheat millers report 
slow buying, with the chance that 
worthwhile purchasing will take place 
month. 
Jan. 1: 


within a 


Quotations Spring top pat- 


ent $6.65@6.75, standard $6.60@6.65, 
clear $6.15; hard winter short $6.20@ 
6.35, 95% patent $6.15@6.25, clear 
$5.29; family flour $7.95; soft winter 
short $6.92, standard $6.22, clear 
$5.31 


St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was fairly good. Ship- 


ping directions were slow. Demand 
for clears and low grades was nil. 
Quotations Dec, 31: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.35, 
top hard $7.70. In 100-lb. papers: 
Bakers, cake $6.10, pastry $5.05, soft 
straights $5.20, clears $4.95; hard 
winter short patent $6.35, standard 


$6.20, clears $5.50; spring short pat- 
ent $6.90, standard $6.80, clears $6.70. 


East 


Boston: Flour buying interest was 


at a low ebb in the local market last 
week, a not unusual condition at the 
year-end holidays. The price move- 
ment was on the irregular side, but 
the fluctuation was due entirely to 
fluctuations at the primary markets 
rather than any indication of sub- 
stantial interest in this territory 
Springs were firm all week with 


the exception of the last trading day 
which witnessed a slight decline from 


extreme gains. At the close values 
ranged from 10 to 15¢ above the pre- 
ious week’s closing. Hard winters 


closed unchanged after losing an early 
3¢ extreme advance. Most of the 
trend in soft wheat flours was down- 
ward, with the various grades rang- 
ing from unchanged to 15¢ lower. Also 
the cautious buying 
was a slight widening of ex- 
price ranges. 

Local mill agents reported that buy- 


indicative of 
practices 
isting 


ing was extremely slow unless the 
buyer had an immediate need. Even 
then the lots contracted for were of 
a fill-in nature and merely designed 
to maintain an adequate inventory 
It was the general expectation that 


this type of activity would continue 
for the time being unless prices were 


decidedly more attractive than at 
present. 
Quotations Jan. 2: Spring short 


patents $7.08@7.18, standards $6.98 
@7.08, high gluten $7.634 7.73, first 
clears $6.57@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.824 6.92, standards $6.62 
6.72; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.724 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.72, high ratio $6.270 7.42; 
family $8.27. 

New York: Further advances in 
prices last week brought buying back 
to its routine of an occasional car or 
two. On the first hike the preceding 
week light sales were made, but they 
were not heavy and in no way filled 
any future needs, with the result 
that the market retained its ex- 
cellent potential demand and a cor- 
respondingly healthy atmosphere. 

For practically the entire crop the 
local trade has reported “scattered 
sales” each week. There have been 
only occasional spurts of good cov- 
erage, and even these were not com- 
parable to the heavy buying that at 
one time characterized the arrival of 
the new crop. On the surface, it has 
appeared as if there were a decided 
lowering of volume in the New York 
area. 

However, as flour men considered 
the period at the close of the year, it 


was apparent that this type of buy- 
ing, in addition to creating a healthy 
market, has mounted to totals 
that compare favorably with previous 


also 


consumption. Business has required 
more attention, more detail, more 
day-by-day activity, but it has also 


been financially sound and far more 
desirable than was apparent on the 
surtace 

During the week a few round lots 
of springs and also southwesterns 
were reported. Soft winter busines: 
very light as mills held firmly 
to asking prices, Clears of all types 
were still searee and priced only 
slightly below standard patents. 

Quotations Dee. 31: Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $7.6147.71 
standard patents $7.0107.11, clear: 
$6.554 6.85; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.80 6.90, standard patents 
$6.604 6.70; soft winter high ratios 
$6.35 7.40, straights $5.400 5.70. 


Was 


Following a rise in 
wheat prices, flour developed higher 
tendencies on the local market and 
upward adjustments ranging to 20¢ 
sack dotted the list. Most grades were 
holding at their peaks for the week 
at the New Year's Day shutdown 
This price development occupied the 
center of attention but failed to 
celerate buying among bakers 


Philadelphia: 








VALENTINE—For the 16th year, General Mills, Inc., is making its Sweet- 
heart Cake available to the baking industry as a Valentine’s Day promotion, 
Being supplied to bakers is a promotion kit containing attractive pink win- 
pamphlet, a schedule of “Betty 
Crocker” radio shows which GMI will use to build up interest and bakers’ 
sales, and cellophane cake bands to be used as illustrated above. 
shaped metal pans, cake boards, plastic cupids and pan liners are also 
The three separate radio shows will be 


dow streamers, a 


available. 
stations Feb. 10. 


merchandising-formula 


heard over 331 





Heart- 


radio 


jobbers so that dealings remained 
dull 

The bulk of the purchases which 
were consummated represented hand- 
to-mouth ordering by those whose 
depleted supplies dictated immediate 
replenishment, according to mill rep- 
resentatives. The orders were mostly 
for hard winters, with virtually no 
interest noted in springs, which had 
posted the widest upturns 

Some members of the trade thought 
that price-consciousness continued as 
the chief barrier to a resumption of 
buying on a normal basis, They 
pointed out that current mill postings 
are well above levels where many 
bakers last purchased in quantity and 
price ideas generally are more than a 
little under what mills are asking for 
the commodity. There is also con- 
siderable hope that the protracted lag 
in export and the large wheat supply 
will combine to put pressure on quo- 
tations. Meanwhile, a good Christmas 
business served to reduce the stocks 
of flour on hand at some bakeries so 
that potential demand for bakery 
grades remains good. 

Quotations Dee, 31: Spring high 
gluten $7.70@ 7.80, short patent $7.15 
07.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first 
clear $6.6546.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.70@ 
6.80; soft winter western $5.50@5.80, 
nearby $5.154 5.35 


Pittsburgh: It was a very dull week 
for flour sales last week. Replace- 
ments when urgently needed were 
made largely for nearby shipments 
A few 30-day commitments were 
made, but these were exceptional 
Large and small bakeries were inter- 
ested more in inventory taking and 
counting the results of holiday bakery 
than in flour buying. Jobbers 
and grocers also showed scant in- 
terest in flour quotations or buying 
flour. 

Bakeries, with few exceptions, are 
down to scratch on flour and await- 


sales 


ing a more favorable time for pur- 
chases. Family patents with a 40¢ 
discount for 30-day deliveries were 


reported selling well. Directions were 
slow 

Quotations Jan. 2: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.504 6.90, 
medium patent $6.557 6.95, short pat- 
ent $6.65@7; spring standard patent 
$6.857 7.36, medium patent $6904 
7.39, short patent $6.95@7.41, clears 
$6.450 7.18, high gluten $7.500 7.96; 
Family patent, advertised brands 
$8.15, other brands $7.4547.75; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.254 7.58 


South 


New Orleans: Dulliness continued in 


the flour business last week, with 
little interest being shown by the 
trade towards contracting for future 


delivery. The limited purchases were 
in general for one or two carlots for 
nearby shipment. The stiffening in 
prices acted as a deterrent rather 
than an incentive to the buyers 
Hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills enjoyed the 
greater portion of the limited sales 
The higher prices on northern springs 
resulted in buyers backing away from 
this type of flour, consumption of 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrel 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





of 196 lt 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 18+. Louis Buffal 
spring family ’ 7] $6.420 7.65 §& a“ 5 “ s “ 
4pring top patent 66506.75 u “ “a “ 

pring high sluten a“ 6.940 6.99 a“ “ 07% 
spring hort “a 6.4446.49 a “6.9 “a 
Mpris tandard 6560@6.65 63406.49 7 7h 1) 6.99@ 1} 
Mpering firat clear “615 5660 6.11 “ at t 6.4 
liar winter family a “ 6.45@7.60 “aq ’ ' 
Hard winter hort 6.20 “ 6.014 6.06 “ae “4 
Hard winter standard 6.154 “ > 91a 5 ve af “a 
Hard winter first clear u 1.55@6.15 7 a 
Moft winter family “a u “a6 “ 
Moft winter short patent “ a a a 
Mott winter standard a“ “ “a i“ 
Rott winter straight a “ 7 u 
Moft winter first clear “ 7 “419 1 
Kye flour, white 1.450 4.602 $1604.21 a 14.4% H “a 
Rye flour, dark 3.47% 3.80 6.41% 3.46 “a “4 ' “4 
femolina blend, bulk SIUKUKSD ROGWHAG “ ase 1 

New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Mpris family $ Ws.25 § @. $ @8.27 § “ } $ “ 
4prine bieh gluten TGLW7.71 7.70@7.80 7.63@7.73 7.500@7.9 7.15% 
Mperis hort u 7.15@7.25 7.08@7.18 6.95% il 6.70@6.9 
Spring standard 7.010711 7FL0@7.20 6.9847.08 6.8507.56 ' at 
prin firet clear 6.55@6.85 6.660680 657@6.87 6.45% 1s) 6.30@¢ 
Hard winter short (8200 6.90 6.4004 6.90 6.858204 6.92 6.65% TTT) 6.30@6.4 
Hard winter standard 6.600@6.70 6.700680 66296.72 6.50@46.9 6.15046 
Hard winter first clear a a a“ “a 1.65% 
Boft nter short patent “ u . a a“ ou 60 
Soft winter traight 6.40@6.70 “ 5.324 5.7 a 1.90051 
Moft nter first clear u “ “a a“ 120@4 
Rye flour white $9905.00 4.85504 4.95 “ 1.8505.1 “ 
Kye flour lark “ . a“. «“ 1.004 4.46 “ 
Memolina blend, bulk S670 8.87 a“ a » 7) i 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Famil patent $ W790 Spring top patent t “ $11.50%@1 
Hluestem 6.95 Hakers a 10.154 10.60 
Haker mrades 7.06 Winter exportst i“ a 
Hiaate -@6.45 
*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tHakery wheat flour 
In 100-lb. papers, **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week millfeed 


end quotations, summarized from the market review are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated point 
Chicago Minneapolia Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $50. 50@51.50 $ WAKO 5 “@62.25 $ 159.00 ; 259 
Standard midds 51.000 62.00 7.00 A750 “52.50 m59.50 ans 
Flour midds 52.500 53.00 a 49.00 a54.b0 “ ' 
Red doe S3.00@ 54.00 19.504 50.00 “U54.00 “u610 1 
Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orlean Seattle 
tran $44.50@ 45.25 $49,004 19.50 5 w535.50 $51.000 55.0 ‘ “ 
4hort 18.754 46.50 50.004 50.50 “ao5a50 15.004 56.00 “ 
Mill run “a “ “ “" + 4s 
ran Shorts Micictling 
Toronte 5 a ; “ $ ‘ 
Winniper 39.000 449.00 $1.00 45.00 19.00% oo 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of gratn in the Us 





as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 
of Trade, In bushels (000 s omitted), Dee. 25. and the corresponding date of a year ago 
p-~Wheat— - Corn— P Oats— ra—Rye 7 Barley 
1963 1952 1953 1962 1963 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Ihaltinnore 4.475 1084 S115 150 lle “1 
lloston ' 2H3 ‘79 6x 
Ihutfal 14,865 16,6690 4,584 4,323 751 ol 16 7 AS9 ) 
Aflout 1,587 6,409 2,179 1.380 63 17 
Chicane 5.24% 6.729 8,224 1.498 6.558 1,011 Lue s74 ’ 
A flout 266 1,055 4 
lruluth 15.949 17st 1.688 2,428 2,177 684 99 1,66 agl 
Knid 41.409 26 wo 
rt. Worth 16,904 45 S6 172 a0 aD il 
fialveston 1,665 Lo 
Hutchineon 12 w76 
Indlanapotlt 3 1.694 1.65 Lh8 i 19 
Kaneas Cit f 2.417 6,361 19 $1 lis 131 i 
Milwnukes ' 117 675 227 4 119 i14 
Minneapoll 97 7,263 1.250 6.689 i 1,21 jue 
New Orlean 37 as 14 26 
New Yor 11 1.08 1 
Afloat 
(Wnahea 3.714 6.969 SIS 1,004 1s 117 s 
Peorta 1 tye | 14 
Philadelphia S67 1,239 ’ 14 
Blounx City S17) 1649 tha 71 10 1 1 
Mt Jomeph 1,168 1,427 $16 790 1 i 
Mt Leout 1,007 1,270 422 «1,314 a1) " ou ‘ 
Wichita 37 l 
Petal 294,979 2 S8,021 56,409 99 1 tp ee | ‘ 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading 





markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FLAXSEEI 
Minneapolis --—-—--Chicago — — -- --—Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar May July Sept Mar May July Mar May 
1 bere ‘ sor 222% 207% 18 198 & ‘ol 216% 13% a2 i ” 
Lee ' 229% 221% 107% 207% 199% a 216 R13 os i ' a) 
1 ben f 'T\% 19 2064, 208% 198%, 200%, 16% aS Uy Hy iD ur 
1 dere 1 eT 2195 206% 207 199% 203 1io% 212% | ' or 
jan 1 HOLIDAY 
re SCORN- cco OO RYE —-— —— - - oo OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar May Dee May May Der Mar May Mays Ihe 
Len 5 166% 158 121% 124% 102% 106% 12234 TOA 6 
Lex a) 166% 167% 120% 123 oe 105% 123 Taw 76 q 
Dee, 30 ..156 166% T19% 122% 100% 104m D22h% 77% 76 
Thee 1 1546 167% 120% 123% 101% 105% 123% TOM 
Jan. 1 


HOLIDAY 


which has been gradually on the de- 
cline as a result of the premium over 
hard winters 

Cracker and cookie bakeries, the 
largest users of soft winters, showed 
no interest whatever in buying for 
future delivery. A few small orders 
were worked to cover replacements 
by cookie bakers for nearby ship- 
ment. Retail cake bakers enjoyed 
good holiday business and as a result 
deliveries of cake flour showed some 
improvement; however, interest in 
new bookings was lacking 

Shipping directions for the past 
week showed an _ increase, which 
might indicate the trade is building 
up stocks after the year end. Stocks 
on hand were low 

Export flour inquiries and _ sales 
were extremely light with both Eu- 
ropean and Latin American countries. 

Quotations Dec. 31, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers, in carlots: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.30@ 
6.45, standard $6.157 6.30, first clear 
$4.6545; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.55a 
6.80, first clear $6.3006.50, high glu- 


tent $7.15@7.40; soft wheat short 
patent $5.30@5.60, straight $4.904 


5.15, first clear $4.2004.55, high ratio 
cake $5.60@6; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.25@7.45, pastry $6.6070 6.70 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
very quiet last week with the Christ- 
mas and New Year weekends cut- 
ting heavily into production, which 
even without this cut is very low. 
Prices were unchanged in view of 
limited demand and the small fluctu- 
ations in the wheat market lately 
Family patent $7.90, bluestem $6.95, 
bakery $7.06, pastry $6.45 

Portland: There was a dead mar- 
ket in flour last week, with no inter- 
est in either export or domestic trade 
Mills advanced prices early in the 
week, but it made little difference to 
buyers. Buyers are well protected, 


having purchased moderately from 
time to time, and it may be that a 
little more interest will be shown 


now that the holidays are over. There 
is little incentive for purchases too 
far in advance in view of the weak 
condition of the wheat market and 
the future outlook for wheat exports 
Mill grindings were down during the 
holiday season. Quotations Jan. 2: 
High gluten $7.33, all Montana $6.93, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.03, blue 
stem bakers $7.02, cake $7.37, pastry 
$6.47, whole wheat 100% $6.60, gra- 
ham $6.28, cracked wheat $6.07. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Last week was a gen- 
erally quiet one for Canadian export 
mills working out of this port. A lull 
in overseas demand, especially across 
the Pacific, was to be expected as the 
year drew to a close. 

Flour men have some hopes of fur- 
ther steps being taken towards equal- 
ization of sterling exchange as a re- 
sult of the forthcoming meetings of 
Commonwealth finance ministers in 
Australia. At present Canadian mills 
are suffering in sales to many points 
in the Far East because these coun- 
tries trade in sterling only, the result 
being that Australian mills enjoy a 
healthy advantage. 

There have been no further de- 
velopments in the Philippine flour 
picture, although a much greater de- 
gree of stability is envisaged with the 
advent of the new political adminis- 
tration in Manila. 

Domestic trade remains unchanged 
and quiet. For hard wheat grinds, 
Dec. 31: First 


cash car quotations, 
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patents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 


the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 
Winnipeg: Canadian flour export 


sales for the two weeks ending Dec 
31 topped 365,000 bbl., with the figure 
including 148,500 for IWA countries 
The destinations were not indicated 
The usual holiday trade continued, 
and domestic sales were small. Mills 
do not anticipate any appreciable in- 
crease until about mid-January 
Prices remain firm. Quotations Jan. 
2: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.50 @ 12.20: 
second patents $114 11.70, second pat- 
ents to bakers $10.15@10.60. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Some fair business de- 
veloped early last week, but interest 
dropped off over the holiday and was 
slow in reviving Jan. 4. Bran con- 
tinues tight and is at a premium over 
standard midds. Quotations Jan. 4: 
Standard bran $47@47.50, standard 
midds. $474 47.50, flour midds. $49, 
red dog $49.50@ 50. 

Kansas City: With the advent of 
the New Year, a better demand de- 
veloped for shorts in the Kansas City 
market, and the finer offal began to 
move away from bran. Both com- 
modities had remained within $1 ton 
in value during much of last month. 
Offerings were fair on shorts and 
about adequate on bran. Quotations 
Jan. 4: Bran $44.500 45.25, shorts 
$45.75 @ 46.50 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Although millfeed de- 
mand was slow last week, offerings 
were insufficient, due to low operat- 
ing time of mills. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 31: bran $454 
45.50, shorts $46446.50; bran ad- 
vanced 50@75¢ ton and shorts $1.25 
@1.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good, 
with bran unchanged and shorts $1 
ton higher. Supplies have been about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 31: 
Bran $45@45.50, gray shorts $464 
46.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, coming from all 
classes of the trade. Bran was up 
slightly and shorts sold at $1 above 
the previous week. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 2: bran $44.50@ 45, 
shorts $45.50 46. 


Oklahoma City: Prices advanced 
on both bran and shorts over the 
previous week. Quotations Dec. 31: 
straight cars, bran $48.25, mill run 


$48.75, shorts $49.25; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Buying interest last 
week was slowed somewhat as usual 
during the holidays, but the demand 


was fair, while offerings were also 
light. Quotations Dec. 31: bran and 
also gray shorts $53.50, delivered 


TCP; about 50¢ higher than a week 
previous 

Chicago: A fair business in mill- 
feeds was reported by mills in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Jan. 4. Prices advanced slightly 
in the early part of the period when 
most of the activity occurred. Trad- 
ing slackened near the end of the 
week, and prices returned to neat 
previous levels. Quotations Jan. 4: 
Bran $50.50@51.50, standard midds 
$51@52, flour midds. $52.50@53, red 
dog $534 54 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed has 
been very good recently. Mill pro- 
duction in this area has been light 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


. MONARCH 
CRESCENT 





\/ ‘TRADE, MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














_ Specialists in Millin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





i. 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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A CANDID CAMERA found many excellent shots at the annual Christ- 
mas Party of the Chicago Feed Club, held the evening of Dec. 16 at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, and attended by a record 292 members and guests. The 
wandering cameraman was Truman Fowler, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Some of the pictures are as follows, reading from left to right in 
all cases: 

i—Gene Young, Illinois Farm Supply Co., president-elect of the club; 
and Joe Nelson, Packing House By-Products. 

2—Joe Nellis, Nellis Feed Co.; and E. L. Chapman, Central Bag Co. 

&8—Charles A. Wenz, Hales & Hunter Co. 

i—F. M. Becker, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


5—Dr. Merle Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., is conversing with John K. 
Westberg, Gladwin A. Read, and Robert M. Sutton, all of International Min- 


erals & Chemical Corp. 


6—Carl L. Schafer, Gainer Mills, Springfield, Il. 

7—Kenneth N. Tilden and Al Lucas, both of Quaker Oats Co. 

8—Vernon Dawe, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 

9—Erwin C, Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill.; and George 
F’. Barrett, Chicago Feed Ingredient Co. 

10—John R. Sheetz, New Century Co.; and Bill Edwards, Darling & Co. 

1iI—H. E. Frederick, Shea Chemical Corp., Marysville, Ohio. 

12—David Bone, Quaker Oats Co. 
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Quotations Dee, 31: Bran $494 49.50, 
shorts $507 50.50, St. Louis switching 
limits 


was lagging. Jobbers and mixers de- 
layed purchases over the year end, 
allowing stocks to work lower for in 
ventories. Quotations Dec. 31: Bran 
$544 55, shorts $55@56 
Ogden: Millfeed prices 
firm and unchanged last week, with 
demand equaling supply. Plants ope: 
ated six days and continued in opera 
tion on New Year's Day to keep up 
with demand. Mills are booked well 
into January. Quotations Dec. 31 
Red bran and millrun $46, midds. $51 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $53 
midds. $58. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $53.50, midds. $58.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was unchanged from a week 
earlier, with no except for 
occasional resale cars and with buy- 
ers sitting on the sidelines and await 
ing developments. It looks as if the 
grind for January will be very small 
and mills are not willing to sell mill 
offal until they can where it is 
going to come from. On the othe! 


Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely dull in the local market last 
week, with most of the buying ac- 
tivity restrained to immediate re- 
quirements. Prices were slightly high- 
er during the week, but the strength 
in the most part was attributed to a 
trend of lighter offerings rather than 
buying strength. Reports of cold 
weather in the Midwest also tended 
to give the market a stronger tone 
than local conditions warranted, At 
the close of the week's trading, stand- 
ard bran was $2 higher, while mid- 
dlings advanced $1. Quotations Jan. 
2: standard bran $59, middlings $58. 


Philadelphia: Dealers reported a 
slight acceleration in millfeed buy- 
ing for brief periods last week, but 
the orders involved only modest 
amounts of the commodity and quick 
shipment was stressed. This seemed 
to indicate that stocks are low and 
downward adjustment in cost 


remained 


sellers 


see 


any a hand, buyers are comfortable for the 
might witness some broader activity. yearby positions, and they do not 
Meanwhile, prices had a firm under- want to step out ahead since they 
tone, Dec, 31 quotations showed bran — pave sufficient nearby supplies. Price 


up 50¢ from the previous week to 


ssa unchanged at $48 ton, delivered com 
$59, while a $1 addition put stand- 


mon transit points, with supplies 
tight 
Portland: Millrun $49, midds. $55 
ton 
Vancouver: Domestic prices are 


considerably firmer as a result of re- 
duced milling operations by local and 
prairie plants. Quotations are gener- 
ally $1 stronger and supplies are re- 
ported fairly scarce, Cash car quota- 
Dec. 31: Bran $49, shorts $49, 
$51.75 


tions 
midds 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds has 
influenced by the holiday sea 
son, and only moderate amounts have 
been moving, chiefly to eastern Can- 
ida. There is no accumulation of sup- 
plies, and prices are steady. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $394 
13, shorts $41@45, middlings $494 
93. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


been 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices are up about 5¢ 
sack; trade continued quiet. Quota- 
tions Dec, 31: Pure white rye $4.16@ 
1.21, medium rye $3.96@ 4, dark rye 
$3.41 4 3.46 





ard midds. at $59.50 and red dog held 
unchanged at $61. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of bran were 
good last week. Buying interest in 
other millfeeds was at a low point. 
Supplies are plentiful, and many mills 
are offering immediate shipments. 
Standard middlings by some mills are 
priced higher than bran. Quotations 
Jan f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$57.30¢ 58.70, standard midds. $56.30 
#5920, flour midds. $59.30@60.70, 
red dog $60,.90@61.20, if 


- 3 
4 


DEMONSTRATION—A 


New Orleans: The demand for mill- 
feed slow last week, with bran 
remaining fairly steady and shorts 
showing some strength. The price on 
the latter advanced $1, Offerings from 
mills were meager and apparently 
contributed to the strengthening of 
shorts more than the demand, which 


was two day 


experimental cake baking courses 


demonsiration of 
ducted recently by Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for students 
in Baking Science and Management at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Assisting him were Bee Braden and Lowell Blood of Atlanta. 
participated in 
each producing the same high quality cakes themselves. 
is head of the baking science department. 





"es 


cake baking was con- 


Students in 
demonstration by 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


the 





































Chicago: Only minor amounts of 
rye flour were sold in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 1 
Slightly higher prices failed to in- 
duce any additional buying, and ob- 
servers could not guess when some 
buying might take place. Quotations 
Jan. 1: White patent rye $4.45@ 4.62, 
medium $4.25 4.42, dark $3.47@3.80 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained good last week. Quo- 


tations Dec. 31: Pure white $4.85, 
medium $4.63, dark $4.08, rye meal 
$4.33 

New York: Rye flour sales last 


week were light, with no influencing 
factor in news o1 prices to arouse in- 
terest. Pure white patents $4.90@5 

Philadelphia: A continued unwill- 
ingness among bakers to add to 
before the turn of the year 
made last week a quiet affair on the 
local market. The only transactions 
were modest purchases by those in 
urgent need of replenishment to keep 
production schedules. The Dec. 31 
quotation on rye white of $4.854 
4.95 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week 


stocks 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are con- 
fined to small replacements where 
urgently needed. Directions are slow 
and against old commitments unused 
Quotations Jan. 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.85 5.15, medium $4.554 4.95, dark 
$444.40, blended $6.24@6.55, 
meal $4.35% 4.65 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 2: white 
patent $6.30, pure dark $5.55 


rye 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: There has been no indi 
cation of export business in rolled 
oats or oatmeal during the past two 
weeks, and domestic trade is slow 
but is expected to pick up shortly 
with weather influencing in- 
creased buying. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations Jan rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.60@ 5.85; all prices cash carlots. 


colder 
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Steady to Lower Grain Markets 
Forecast by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN 


to lower 


KANSAS 
prices are 
during January, according to the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
State College. In making 


Steady 
expected 


yrain 


at Kansas 


this prediction, the economists cite 
these market factors 
On the basis of U.S. supplies and 


utilization further 
tightness appears possible during the 
current crop year for milling types of 
wheat. In the immediate future, how- 
it appears likely that prices will 
fluctuate around current with 
i tendency toward weakness 

At mid-November, approximately 
108 million bushels of 1953 wheat had 
been placed under loan and purchase 
agreement. This plus an inventory of 
about 425 million bushels of previ- 
acquired wheat would give the 
Commodity Credit Corp. control over 
a major proportion of the supply. The 
management of CCC stocks will be an 
important trends 

According to a recently announced 
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some 
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plan, CCC will sell wheat to non- 
International Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries at competitive world prices. In 
the short-run this probably will tend 
to weaken prices as it will have the 
effect of removing from the market a 
potential outlet for free wheat sup- 
plies and thereby make available a 
relatively greater quantity of free 
wheat for domestic markets 


Crop Outlook Favorable 


While the official winter wheat crop 
report of December 20 indicated a 
probable 1954 crop of about 128 mil- 
lion bushels less than the 1953 crop, 
conditions over the Great Plains are 
in general quite favorable in compari- 
son to conditions a year ago. This will 
tend to encourage selling by farmers 
who have delayed for income tax rea- 
sons. However, this would appear to 
apply largely to farm-stored wheat 
which is not in position to qualify for 
price support or in which quality de- 
terioration is probable. Large-scale 
liquidation is not expected. 

In recent years a rather pronounced 
weakness has developed in most com- 


modity prices around the beginning 
of the new calendar year. [he Feb- 
ruary breaks have been most spec- 


tacular. While some of this weakness 
appears to be associated with psycho- 
logical influences, economic factors 
also contribute to the phenomena. 
Advances which followed the harvest 
price decline apparently met 
tance during December. 


resis- 


Feed Grain Prospects 


An underlying weakness is appar- 


ent in the feed grain market. The 
generally good quality of corn and 
grain sorghums has been an incen- 


tive for producers to hold their grain 
and participate in the price support 
program. This was reflected in a 
moderate price advance earlier in the 
season, but the influence of large sup- 
plies and selling by CCC has been 
dominant in recent weeks 

A recent report by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture indicated: that 
fewer pigs were farrowed in the fall 
of 1953 than was previously expected 
It was reported also that the.'1954 


spring pig crop is expected to be only 
4% larger than the 1953 spring crop. 


MILLER 


A greater increase was expected in 
many quarters. This report points to 
a somewhat smaller need for corn for 
hog feeding than was anticipated 
earlier. 

Exports of corn have been disap- 
pointing. Domestic demand also has 
been slack, apparently reflecting cau- 
tiousness and uncertainty in the gen- 
eral business situation. This is mani 
fest in the reluctance of processors to 
accumulate inventories 

A further narrowing of the spread 
between corn and grain sorghum 
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prices is probable. Feed manufac- 
turers have substituted some milo for 
corn in their formulas. Recently, sub- 
stantial purchases of milo have been 
made by distillers 
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BREWERS YEAST MEETING—Technical and research 
authorities were on hand at the Drake Hotel in Chicago — of 
recently for a meeting of the research advisory board of 
the Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. Shown standing in the 
illustration above are, left to right, E. W. Huber, vice 
president, Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., presi- 
dent, Brewing Industries Research Institute; George Gel- 
man, Vico Corp., Chisago; Dr. Lawrence Rosner, presi- 
dent, Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Chicago, IIL, 
president, Animal Nutrition Research Council; Dr. H. 8. 
Wilgus, vice president and director of research, Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago; Dr. W. B. Bradley, scientific 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
Klaus Schwarz, chief, liver disease unit, laboratory of 
biochemistry and nutrition, National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.; Dr. Frank Thorp, Jr., research professor, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Department of Animal 
Pathology, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 
Miss Elsie Singruen, technical director, Brewers Yeast 


director, 


agricultural 
College, 


Dr. 


itus, department 


Council, Inc., Chicago, and Dr. R. V. Boucher, professor 
and 
State College, 
Dr. B. H. Butcher, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; 
Dr. J. R. Couch, professor of biochemistry and nutrition, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas; Dr. 
P. J. Schaible, professor of poultry husbandry, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich.; Dr. H. H. Hall, in 
charge of the feeds and vitamins section, Fermentation 
Division, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Peoria, Ul, and Dr. M. L. 
Scott, professor of animal nutrition and poultry hus- 
bandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Present at the 
meeting but not in photo are Dr. G. F. Combs, professor, 
poultry nutrition, University of Maryland. Members un- 
able to attend were Dr. Paul R. Cannon, professor emer- 
of pathology, University 
and Dr. L. F. Martin, head, sugar cane division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA, New Orleans. 


biochemistry, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania State 
Left to right, seated, are: 


of Chicago, 





RESEARCH ADVANCES MADE 
IN BREWERS’ YEAST STUDY 


CHICAGO.-The results of the 1953 
research project sponsored by the 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc., were re- 
ported and discussed at the third an- 
nual meeting of the research advisory 
board held at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago recently. 

The research program of the coun- 
cil is concerned with the composition 
and properties of brewers’ dried yeast 
and its value in human and animal 
nutrition. It is guided by a research 
advisory board of eminent nutrition- 
ists and technologists, who meet ev- 
ery year to review current studies 
and interpret the findings in terms 
of practical application in feeds and 
foods. At the same time the research 
projects for the coming year are out- 
lined 
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WALTER FRAZER GETS 
CANADIAN GRAIN POST 
TORONTO — Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter 
Spence Frazer of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, as assistant commissioner, Board 


of Grain Commissioners, for Mani- 
toba 
Mr. Frazer was born in Beulah, 


Manitoba, in 1907 and graduated in 
agriculture from the University of 
Manitoba in 1930, after which he 
joined the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture. He served in the ca- 
pacity of livestock specialist, agricul- 
tural representative, and finally, as- 
sistant director of the extension serv- 
ice of the department. In addition to 
his regular duties, he was the Mani- 
toba director of the Agricultural In- 
stitute of Canada from 1951 to 1953, 


past president of the Winnipeg branch 
of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, and is at present a Manitoba 
director of the Canadian Council of 
Forage Clubs. 

Mr. Frazer will 
duties Jan. 15. 


assume his new 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

BAKERS NAME OFFICERS 

LOS ANGELES—Clarence White, 
White's Variety Bakery, was elected 
president of the Master Bakers Re- 
tail Association of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty at the recent annual meeting. Jay 
Thornton, Thornton's Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, was elected first vice president; 
Iz Cohen, Pic-Son Bakery, second 
vice president; Carl Rood, General 
Mills, Inc., secretary; George Izumi, 
Grace's Pastry Shoppe, treasurer; 
and Fred Spector, accountant, 
sistant treasurer. 

The board of directors for 1954 
will be composed of Harry Becker, 
Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan 
Beach; Al Dietsch, Community Bak- 
ery; Hugo Ebmeyer, Swiss-French 
Bakery, Montrose; Bill Elkins, Elkins 
Brothers Bakery; Ralph Englund, 
Mrs. Englund’s Bakery; Dave Honig, 
Sugar Bowl Bakery; Herb Schindler, 
Schindler’s Bakery, Pasadena; Ralph 
Seely, Seely’s Pastry Shop, Pasa- 
dena; Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, 
Bellflower; Clarence Brady, Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Co.; , Henry 
Walsna, Baker's Purchasing Go.; and 
Ray Ziegler, Westco Products Co 


as- 
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MINNEAPOLIS ELECTION 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Associated 


Bakers of Minneapolis will stage its 
annual dinner dance and election of 
officers Jan. 23 at the Covered 
Wagon, Minneapolis. 


DANNEN PLANS NEW MILL 
TO REPLACE BURNED UNIT 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Location of a 
new formula feed plant in St. Joseph 
which will increase the operating ca- 
pacity of Dannen Mills, Inc., and re- 
place a unit destroyed by fire Nov. 27 
was announced recently by Dwight 
Dannen, president of the firm. The 
new mill will be built adjacent to 
the Dannen soybean processing plant 
on Lower Lake Road, Mr. Dannen 
indicated. 

The site, which also contains the 
main office buildings of the company, 
is served by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Mr. Dannen said that the ca- 
pacity of the new mill will be approxi- 
mately 25 tons an hour, or about 


double that of the unit which was 
lost in the fire. 
Work on the new structure will 


begin as soon as contracting arrange- 
ments can be worked out. It is hoped 
that the mill will be ready for use 
by next September. 
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COLUMBUS FEED CLUB 
PLANS JAN. 8 MEETING 


COLUMBUS, OHIO The first 
1954 meeting of the Columbus Feed 
Club will be held the evening of Jan 
8 in the Sapphire Room of the Fort 
Hayes Hotel, according to Lloyd 
Stiles, General Bag Corp., chairman 
of publicity. 

The meeting will start with a cock- 
tail hour, followed by dinner and a 
short business meeting. George M 
Brinker, National Distillers Products 
Corp., January chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, has arranged 
a program of motion pictures of ac- 
tual league games of the Cleveland 
Browns football team. 
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USDA Reports 
Slight Increase 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON—Farm prices _in- 
creased slightly during the month 
ended Dec. 15, the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture reports. The gain 
broke a decline which had continued 
for several months. 
The index of prices received by 
farmers rose 1% during the month. 
The index for mid-December was re- 
ported at 252% of the 1910-14 aver- 
age, compared with 249 a month 
earlier and 269 a year earlier. 
USDA said the increase resulted 
from a sharp gain in hog prices and 
increases in prices of beef cattle, 
other meat animals, grains and other 
commodities. Partially offsetting the 
increases were decreases in prices of 
milk, eggs, chickens and other com- 
modities 
The Dec. 15 index of 
by farmers was 278% 
14 average, compared with 277 a 
month earlier and 261 a year earlier. 
Farm prices averaged 91% of 
parity as of Dec. 15, compared with 
90% the previous month and 96% a 
year earlier. 
Among the grains, wheat prices 
showed a gain of 1¢ bu. during the 
month; rye, 3¢; corn, 8¢; oats, 2.2¢; 
barley, 2¢; grain sorghums, 3¢ cwt. 
Soybeans rose 21l¢ and flaxseed 8&¢ 
bu. 
Parity prices of 
little or no change. 
Following are Dec. 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 


prices paid 
of the 1910- 


grains showed 


Ten 15 Nov 


Kee a $77 


Lamb owt 
Sheep vt 1.40 10 
Purkey ] ‘ It tk1 "q 


Following are Dec. 15 prices re- 
ceived, with comparisons: 


Wheat ! $ 1 
Ry bt 1.2 
Corr bu 1.41 
Oats, bu ' 
Kar bu 1.1 
Sorghum grait vt 1 
Ha ill ba 1 n ( 
Cottonseed ' , 
Sovbean bu Ss] 
lax 1 bt He 
Hogs “ P80 
Beef atthe “ 14.80 
(alve wt 15.80 
Sheep vt 6.44 
Lambs vt 1 a0 
Khutter t t n 

Ib t 
All milb vl 

nai le ‘ 1.61 
All hicker 

lis } 
Turke t if 
Kees i i 
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MACARONI WEEK DATES 
CHANGED TO OCT. 21-30 


CHICAGO— The dates for the 1954 
observance of National Macaroni 
Week have been changed. Originally 
scheduled for Oct. 14-23, the new 
dates are Oct. 21-30. 

The change was made necessary to 
avoid conflict with the Newspaper 
Food Editors Conference, Robert M 
Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute, sponsor of the 
annual promotion, explained. 
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Lack of Moisture 
Reserves Creates 
Crop Uncertainty 


MINNEAPOLIS A widespread 
lack of the soil 
makes the 1954 crop outlook uncer- 


moisture reserves in 


tain, even though supplies are mostly 
adequate for current needs of crops, 
Cargill, Ine., states in its Dee. 31 


crop bulletin 

Conditions are similar to those of a 
year ago, although small grains in the 
Southwest are somewhat better off 
this year, the report notes. Over very 


wide areas soils lacked sufficient 
moisture to freeze normally as they 
entered winter, but light precipita- 
tion, accompanied by wide fluctua- 


tions in temperatures, has remedied 
this situation for the most part 
“Spring moisture can make up for 
the lack of fall moisture, as did hap- 
pen in the spring of 1953,” the bulle- 
tin states, “but that happy combina- 
tion of conditions which permits nor- 
mal seeding along with above-average 


spring moisture is not apt to repeat 
itself frequently.” 

Cargill notes that winter wheat 
production last year of 878 million 


bushels was 267 million bushels more 


than indicated in the government's 
December, 1952, forecast. The esti- 
mate made in December for the 1954 
crop is 750 million bushels. The in- 
crease last year over the first esti- 
mate resulted from very favorable 


conditions outside the Southwest 


More Optimistic 


AMARILLO, TEXAS With con- 
tinued near-ideal growing conditions, 
each succeeding report on the 1954 
winter wheat crop tends to be more 
optimistic, the Santa Fe Railroad de- 
clares in its Jan. 1 report 

Santa Fe makes these further com- 
ments: A part of the acreage 
was seeded “in the dust” and subsoil 
moisture is still short in some areas. 
Drouth breaking rains in mid-October 
over much of the hard red winter 
wheat belt brought the wheat up to 
a stand in plenty of time to establish 
healthy plants and good root systems 
before extremely cold weather set in. 


good 


Since the first general moisture, 
rains and snows have fallen at regu- 
lar intervals over most of the wheat 


territory. Snow which is now blanket- 
ing much of the Great Plains should 
add to the moisture reserves as well 
as afford protection winter 
killing 

It now 
moisture 


against 


that with normal 
remainder of the 
wheat season (January- 
May), wheat production in 
Santa Fe states could easily equal or 
exceed that of 1953 in spite of a 
seeded acreage reduction of over 7 
million acres. This can largely be at- 
tributed to the greatly improved crop 
conditions as compared with the same 
period last year in New 
Mexico, southeastern Colorado, south- 
western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 


appears 
for the 
growing 
wintel! 


eastern 


ind Texas plains areas. Many fields 
are providing excellent pasture for 
livestock. The availability of wheat 


pasture has been attributed by many 
as one of the factors in the “firming 
up” of cattle prices in the wheat pro- 
ducing states.” 
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MORE CAPITAL NEEDED 


WINNIPEG—Four times as much 


capital is required to farm in Sas- 
katchewan now as was needed before 
World War II, 


according to an in- 
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terim report released by W. B. Baker, 
chairman of Saskatchewan's Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural 
Life. While no immediate figures are 
available for other provinces in 
Canada, it is conceded that the total 
may even be higher in other prov- 
inces. The report stated that fixed 
capital costs have increased enor- 
mously. There is a greater demand 
for operating cash, and equipment 
emphasizes the need for more farm 
credit of short, intermediate and long 
term duration. The commission said 
that farmers would benefit if they 
used bank or credit union loans to 
pay monthly expenses, putting them 
on a year-round cash basis rather 
than having merchants extend pre- 
harvest credit which adds to the cost 
of goods and services. 
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2 RAIL GROUPS EXTEND 
HAY FREIGHT RATE CUTS 


WASHINGTON Southern and 
western railroads have extended their 
freight rate reductions on shipments 
of hay to drouth disaster areas in 
states cooperating in the federal-state 
hay distribution program. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, last week said he had re- 
ceived assurance from the Southern 
Freight Assn, that the reduced rates 
on hay shipments would be continued 
until Jan. 31. The 50% reduction in 
rates on hay had been scheduled to 
expire Dec. 31. 

Secretary Benson also announced 
that the principal western railroads 
serving the disaster areas had agreed 
to extend the 50% reduction for hay 
to March 31. 

Mr. Benson had urged an extension 
of the lower rates to March 31 to per- 


mit movement of hay to eligible 
farmers at the lowest possible cost 
through the winter feeding season. 


The southern and western railroads 
then agreed to extensions. Eastern 
railroads also were asked to grant an 
extension, but there was no imme- 
diate announcement of a decision on 
the request. 
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4 COUNTIES ADDED TO 
DROUTH DISASTER AREA 


WASHINGTON—-Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 


added four counties in two states to 
the drouth disaster area where farm- 
ers may purchase government-owned 
feeds at reduced prices 

The newly designated counties are 
Boone, Bullitt and Monroe in Ken- 
tucky and Prince Edward in Virginia 

These additions bring the total 
number of disaster counties to 80 in 
Kentucky, 59 in Virginia and 697 in 
the 18 states now participating in the 
emergency feed program. Drouth 
emergency mixed feed also is distrib- 
uted under the program 
federal 
recommended 
of 22 southern Indiana _ counties 
as a drouth disaster area because 
of an “urgent need” for hay and feed. 
Reed H. Wilson, chairman of the 
Indiana Agriculture Mobilization 
Committee, said the recommendation 
was sent to Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, after a county- 
by-county survey. 

Gov. George N. Craig had asked 
President Eisenhower to declare the 
area drouth disaster region, making 
farmers eligible to buy hay and grain 
at reduced prices. Mr. Benson then 
asked for the survey by the Agricul- 
ture Mobilization Committee. 


Meanwhile, a 
recently 


committee 
classification 
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USDA Issues Announcement on 
Drouth Feed Wheat Replacement 


KANSAS CITY — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Dec. 29 
issued the text of regulations cover- 
ing the sale of wheat to feed mixers 
for replacement of this grain used 
in drouth emergency mixed feed. 

Wheat will be made available to 
mixers at a price of $1.10 bu., less 7¢ 
handling discount, or a net price of 
$1.03 bu., delivered to the mixer. 

Delivery will be made by CCC f.o.b. 
car at the location designated by the 
feed mixer’s order. CCC will apply 
transit tonnage to the shipments. 
Selection of tonnage applied will be 
at the discretion of CCC and request 
for specific type tonnage will not be 
followed by the government agency. 

Transportation charges beyond the 
delivery point, including switching 
charges beyond the release point, will 
be for the account of the mixer as 
will any demurrage incurred by re- 
ceiver’s failure to comply with rules 
of the carrier's tariffs. 


Unlike the arrangement on corn, 
which is obtainable only through the 
Kansas City CSS office, the feed 
mixer will send his wheat replace- 
ment orders to the CSS commodity 
office servicing the area in which his 
plant is located. 

A report on the replacement corn 
announcement appeared in the Dec. 
29 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
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FEED SHIPMENTS UP 


WINNIPEG--October shipments of 
prepared stock and poultry feeds 
were up slightly compared with the 
same month a year ago, according 
to figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The October, 
1953, total reached 163,104 tons as 
compared with 159,034 last year. The 
cumulative total for the first 10 
months of 1953 is 1,632,612 tons, as 
compared with 1,746,643 in the same 
period a year ago, 
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Order Limiting Non-Canadian 
Oat Imports Brings Protests 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The government 
crackdown on oats imports from non- 
Canadian sources has provoked sub- 
stantial protests from interested and 
non-interested parties complaints 
that probably will be followed by 
formal protests from the Argentine 
government. 

The order limiting imports of oats 
from countries other than Canada 
was issued recently by the President. 
It set a quota of 2.5 million bushels 
for the period of Dec. 23, 1953, 
through Sept. 30, 1954, 

This control period coincides ap- 
proximately with the period of volun- 
tary export shipment limitations pre- 
viously made by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. Under those limitations, 
Canada agreed to restrict its oat ship- 
ments to the U.S. to not more than 
23 million bushels. 


The move to restrict imports of 
oats from other than Canadian 
sources was Clearly indicated after 


the agreement by Canada to limit its 
exports to the U.S. for a 10-month 
period. However, U.S. importers are 
now reported as having made firm 
contracts with Argentina for as much 
million bushels of oats between 
now and mid-February. 

sasically, what the U.S. importers 
complain of is the cut-across of con- 
tracts by the administration since 
the contracts were made prior to the 
issuance of the import control order. 
Some of the more heated criticism is 
to the effect that this type of cut- 
across is reminiscent of the previous 
administration and not to be expected 
from the new administration. 


“as f 


Reversal Unlikely 

Prospects for changing the restric- 
tion, however, appeared dim this 
week. An influential Republican sena- 
tor told The Northwestern Miller that 
the import restriction problem had 
been handled adroitly and that no 
need was seen for any relaxation of 
the executive order affecting imports 
from Argentina, 

This senator expressed the opinion 
that the tacit agreement with Canada 
permits adequate imports of Cana- 
dian oats to the northeastern deficit 
area through this summer and that 
with the quota for Argentina set at 
a reasonable level the entire situation 
is fluid and can be reopened for re- 


view next fall. 
USDA officials said they saw no 
way in which the executive order 


limiting imports beyond the 2.5 mil- 
lion bushel level could be altered now. 
Officials said they believed that im- 
porters had adequate warning that 
imports from Argentina would be in 
jeopardy and that decisions to im- 
port such oats would be taken at the 
risk of the importing buyer. 

It was pointed out that any rec- 
ommendation to the White House 
now to amend the quota would re- 
quire a very difficult reversal of po- 
sition by the executive branch of the 
government. 

Previously it has been held in some 
leval quarters that the Argentine oat 
import quota also combined the Ca- 
nadian quota into one official U.S. 
action. Senate opinion refutes this 
observation. It is said that the Ca- 
nadian action stands as a thing apart 
and is unilateral on the part of Can- 
ada, with controls over imports from 
that nation exerted solely by the Ca- 
nadian government. The U.S. action 


WY concerns 
7 sources other than Cana 


only oat imports from 
a, and those 
imports will be subject to U.S. regu 
Jation. 

Last week a small group of im 
porters whose contracts may be af- 
fected by the import control edict 
met with a second team at the U.S 
Department of Agriculture to discuss 


the issue and 


urge some relief—at 
least in the form of recognition of 
contracts made with Arventine ex- 


port interests prior to the effective 
date of the controls 

Trade representatives propose that 
existing contracts made in good faith 
be exempted from the import contro] 
edict and that the quota period be 
changed from a termination date of 
Sept. 30, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954. It is 
pointed out that if the present ter- 
minal date of Sept. 30 is permitted to 
stand, the present Argentine quota of 
2.5 million bushels of oats will be out 
side U.S. harbors on Oct. 1, 1954, 
ready to enter at a critical marketing 
period for U.S. crops and depress the 
price to farmers. By extending the 
quota terminal date to Dec. 31, 1954, 
this condition would be eliminated, it 
is said. 

Feed Deficit Areas 

Trade sources point out, however, 
that in the feed deficit the 
Southeast, Northeast and California, 
there is actual need of these supplies 
for dairy feeds. In fact, on the West 
Coast, a recent reduction in market 
order prices for fluid milk makes it 
important there that dairymen obtain 
feed at the best possible prices which 
are reflected in the Argentine oat im- 
ports, it is said by the trade 

Within USDA, there is no desire at 
top levels to penalize anyone; yet the 
situation is loaded with dynamite, 
particularly as Congress is about to 


areas ol 


reconvene, Unless the back door is 
closed to Argentine oats, north- 
western congressmen will raise the 


roof over the lot of their oat farmers 
At the same time congressmen from 
the feed deficit will be up in 
arms if their farmers are denied ac- 
cess to lower priced feeds 


areas 
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JOSEPH A. LEE RETIRES 
FROM STANDARD BRANDS 


NEW YORK-— After more than 41 
years of service to his company and 
to the baking industry, Joseph A 
Lee, first vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., is retiring 


Mr. Lee started his career in 1912, 
as an apprentice with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 


less than a year he was on the road, 
contacting the bakery trade as a 


canvasser for Fleischmann's § yeast 


From Cincinnati, he went to St 
Louis, Mo., where he was made an 
assistant agent and during the next 
six years in the Middle West he rose 
to the position of manager of the 
Chicago district. In 1923, he was 


called to the company's headquarters 
office in New York, first as assistant 
sales manager and then as sales man 
ager. When Standard Brands was 
formed, in 1929, he was singled out 
to serve as sales manager for the far 
larger and more complex organiza 
tion. 

In 1930, he was elected a Standard 
Brands vice president. He 
pointed director of the Fleischmann 


was ap 


division of Standard Brands in 1942 
and became general sales manager 
for both the Fleischmann and gro- 


cery divisions in 1947, when he was 
also elected a director of the corpora- 
tion. He became first vice president 
in 1950 


Prominent In Baking Industry 
“During his long career as a 
‘Fleischmann man,’ Joe earned the 
friendship of hundreds of individual 
bakers and the gratitude of the bak- 
ing industry as a whole through his 
untiring efforts in behalf of both,” 
the company said in announcing his 
retirement. ‘Individuals learned to 
rely on his rugged integrity and com- 
plete honesty whenever he made a 
promise or was asked for an opinion, 
while such baking industry organiza- 


tions as the Allied Trades of the 





Joseph A. Lee 


saking Industry and the American 
Institute of Bakiny learned to rely on 
his willingness to assume _ responsi- 
bility for the tough and _ time-con- 
uming tasks that so often make the 
difference between a campaign's suc- 
cess or failure.” 

As past president of 
Trades of the Baking Industry he 
contributed to the growth and pro- 
that organization, while as 
treasurer of the American Institute 
of Baking, as well as a director and 
member of the executive committee, 
he played a vital role in the planning 
and fund-raising campaigns that cul- 
minated, in 1950, in the dedication of 
the institute’s great new educational 
and scientific center for bakers. 
Present plans call for his continuance 
as AIB treasurer. 


the Allied 


‘ress of 
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LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. MADE 
“REGULAR” FOR DELIVERIES 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced the addition of 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill, to 
the list of soybean processors quali- 
fied as being regular for delivery of 
soybean meal on futures contracts 
executed on the exchange. The Lau- 
hoff plant, of the solvent extraction 
type, began operations in early De- 
cember. This brings the number of 
points which are regular for delivery 
on Chicago bean meal contracts to 
seven, as follows: Illinois—-Decatur, 
Kankakee, Gibson City, Danville, 
Bloomington and Champaign; Iowa 
Clinton. 

A survey covering the open interest 
and the daily volume of trade on 
Chicago Board of Trade soybean meal 
futures contracts reveals that since 
November, 1952, there has been an 
increase of more than 100% in both 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 











Leen Vv TT 

MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers Elliott-Williams 
Co., Indianapoli Ind 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED FAMILY 
flour alesman for sale and supervisory 
work in South with one of the oldes 
and best established mills n industry 
Adare 1404 leedstuff Minneapoli 
Minn 

CORN MILLING PLANT, CENTRALLY 
located, has position open for responsible 
party with corn milling experience and 
executive ability Age about Au ear 
Rapid advancement Replie held I 
dential Our own people know of th 
In reply tate experience fully \dave 
12 The Northwestern Miller Minne 
apol Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
B. P. DIATHERMIC DOUBLE LAP OVEN 
o sHO91 } tray x7 was-fired 
(juaranteed Excellent ba Doers 
tion given t appointment = Kenz & 
Son io Lima, Ohio 


t BOARDS 7OM—OVERALL 10%x14',-1% 


ore 110M verall 11% x4 1 core 
Samples on request under market pr 
, Holsum HBaker S14) Southwest 
Bivd., Kansas City, Kansa 
TWO NORDYKE & 


DOUBLE STANDS 
, aus 





Marmon—-9x36 oll five double stand 
Nordyke & Marmon 9x * rolls three 
double tand Nordyke & Marmot x4 
roll All Style B Collar oiler bearings 
Practicalls full) caliper Cereal Liase 
Ine Liberty St North East, Pa 





SAVE OVER $2,000.00 ON THIS 
RHODES-READCO MODEL ‘’40’ 
REVERSIBLE SHEETER 
MOULDER-PANNER 





New cost $4,900, Just returned from 
Read factory where it was complete 
ly recon oned at cost $3,000. 
still in Guaranteed same as a 


r 
new machine, For quick sale—our price 
5.750. Write, wire or call. 


METZ BAKING COMPANY 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Phone 57611 P.O. Box 1230 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 








scales, bag closing tnachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City. Mo 


WANTED—PULLMAN PANS, 200 SETS OR 


less rop 16%x4 bottom 1 4 




















deep Strapped 4 to a wt Spaced 1 
Dbepanner lug for Petersen Depanner 
Send imple for inspection and = price 
Schwebel Baking Co., Youngstown, ©} 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED— WE HAVE BUY 
ers for ill types of bakeries Mail wu 
your listing or inquirte Murray Bloom 
i Court St Brooklyn, N y 
BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 


open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


y, 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
285 Madison 


2290 Board of Trade 
Wi kers o 


ARISTOS, 


CERESOTA 


HECKER’S 





1009 CENTRAL STREET 








Al. 
Our 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . _3 Million Bushels 


Total Storage 14 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 


Of Yi cers Di rectors 


RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board 


PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG 
Kansas City, Mo 


R. HUGH UHLMANN 
President 


Kansas City, Mo Kansas City, Mo 


R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL 
Vice-President 


PAUL M. GERMAN 
New York City 


Fort Worth, Tex Kansas City, Mo 


PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH 


GAIL GOLLIDAY R. |. THROCKMORTON 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer 


H. M. STEIN 
New York City 


Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 





then | sez to the Boss: 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 


but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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he, glour of theTlation” 














I, FAIR weather or foul... for short trips 
or long . .. America’s outstanding aircraft have earned a rec- 
ord of unsurpassed dependability. Like these famous planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS give the same uniform baking _re- 
sponse day after day and provide the ideal foundation for 
bread of unvarying superiority. If you seek dependability, 
BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ee erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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— Mndidually milled 





er 


supenior performance / 
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A 
‘\ [- —— Watch for the full story next month in this 






\! 
“|\ magazine. If you want full details now, ask your 


Russell-Miller salesman, or write or wire direct to 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING (0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY and other Fine Bakery Flours 
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AIB’S Sanitation 
Program Changed 


CHICAGO At its annual training 
conference, held in Chicago in De- 
the department of bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking announced two major 
changes in its sanitation inspection 
program 

Training of personnel in sanitation 
procedures will in the future be di- 
rected toward supervisory personnel, 
said Louis A. King, Jr., director of 
the department, In the past, empha- 


cember, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sis has been on training those per- 
sons directly responsible for the exe- 
cution of the sanitation program 
Under the new system, management 
will be familiar with the details of 
the program, and will be able to 
train new employees with a minimum 
of interruption to the program 
caused by employee turnover. 

The second change adopted by the 
department affects the establishment 
of sanitation programs in bakery 
plants. In the future, these programs 
will be introduced in several stages, 
rather than as a complete program, 
which previously has been done. Di- 
viding the program into stages will 
enable personnel to become thor- 


oughly trained in each phase before 
proceeding to the next one, and will 
facilitate the smooth operation of 
the training and education program. 

The conference was conducted by 
the director and was attended by the 
department's eight sanitarians, who 
are stationed in several sections of 
the country. 


——BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CLIFFORD NEVER NAMED 
TO CARAVAN POSITION 
NEW YORK Alex Weber, vice 
president of Caravan Products Co., 
Inc., New York, announces that Clif- 
ford C. Never, Toledo, has assumed 
responsibility for sales of cake pan 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 


























FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UNTER’S CREAM is known as the 
oldest flour brand in Kansas and the 
HUNTER mills are known for quality 
bread flour in hundreds of the nation’s 


best bakeries. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 





| 


fy CoLEEY 


“Ter ome) 1 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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greases used in automatic equipment. 

Mr. Never has had many years of 
engineering experience in the design 
and maintenance of automatic pan 
greasing machinery and he will be 
available to those interested in the 
utilization of prepared pan greases 
in automatic equipment. 

Caravan Products manufactures 
two prepared pan greases, “Spra- 
short” and “Sprathin,” especially 
suited to automatic equipment. Main 
offices of Caravan Products are at 
41 North Moore St., New York 13, 
ae 2 
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BAKING LICENSES COST MORE 


BUFFALO Baking firms here 
will have to pay the city bigger li- 
cense fees under a new schedule. 
In the past, Buffalo bakeries have 
been licensed at $3 a year for two or 
less employees and $10 for more 
than two. The new schedule provides 
for a license fee of $10 for two em- 
ployees or less, $20 for three to 10 
employees, $30 for 11 to 25 employees, 
$50 for 26 to 50 employees, and $100 
for 51 or more employees. 


———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF CF LIFE 


Follow Ten Rules 
to Cut Accidents, 
Salesmen Told 





PHILADELPHIA The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., restating 10 traf- 
fic safety suggestions issued origi- 
nally by the National Council of Pri- 
vate Motor Truck Owners, 
driver-salesmen to play safe 
winter. 


urges 
this 


The suggestions: Don’t mix drink- 
ing and driving; check and apply 
brakes properly; watch slipperiness; 


follow other vehicles at a safe dis- 
tance; use chains on snow and ice; 
keep windows clear; beware of 


monoxide poisoning; don’t take 
chances; avoid heavy traffic and con- 
gested areas and make thorough me- 
chanical checks regularly. 


——=—“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL MOVES 
TO BUY SMITH BAKERY 

NEW YORK—Cedric Seaman, vice 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co., New York, said that preliminary 
arrangements for his company’s pur- 
chase of the Smith Baking Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., had been completed. 

The 41-year-old Smith bakery was 
founded in 1912 by the late Edwin 
Smith. Operating from his home, 
aided by his wife and sons, Lloyd E. 
and Robert G., now president, he 
built an institution which today em- 
ploys 120 workmen, serving southeast 
Nebraska and northern Kansas. The 
bakery was enlarged in 1927 and 
again in 1936. 

In 1944 it acquired the Lea Baking 
Co., Fairbury, Neb., now used as a 
distributing center for products pro- 
duced in the Lincoln plant. Another 
distributing center is maintained at 
Beatrice, Neb., and the company has 
two retail outlets in Lincoln. Out- 
city distribution is maintained by an 
extensive company truck system. The 
founder died in 1952. 





——=BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAINING GROUP TO MEET 


MILWAUKEE--An attendance of 
over 1,000 persons is expected at the 
American Society of Training Direc- 
tors conference May 5-7 at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. The pro- 
gram will be slanted to attract those 
interested in business and industrial 
training. 
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BAKER FLOURS that give . 

F - of, a consuiten: 
} ey y jr groin 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






























CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose... 


Vatier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 








DEPENDABLE QUALITY 








The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 
production methods and equipment... assures you of the finest 
paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-Walls 
that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling your needs. 
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a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Beltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


100 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 4 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 
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dependable 


...as a telephone 


M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCHEHPAL ciries 


“"Dyox,” ‘‘Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADPLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-77 








The most important letter 
you ever wrote 


Life can be pretty lonesome when you’re away from home. 
Ask any ex-serviceman. Ask him how long the days were 


when he was in Europe, on a Pacific Island, or in Asia. 


He'll tell you that the one thing most important in raising 
morale and keeping spirits high is a letter from home. It’s 
just as important today, to the thousands of servicemen in 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii, West Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other distant places. 


So write letters—and write them regularly—to all your 
friends and relatives who are in the armed services. It’ll 
take just a few minutes of your time, but will bring rich 
rewards in appreciation from the servicemen. Please don’t 
write, however, to those you don’t know—this is a request 


from the Defense Department. 





